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s we gradually emerge from our collective fever 


dream, we present a potpourri of articles designed 

to lift the spirits. First isa report about our spring 
virtual meeting, which featured ten presentations by Carrol- 
lians discussing everything from choral music with strange au- 
dio illusions to a virtual reality Wonderland, and from Charles 
Dodgson’s missionary brother, Edwin, to “We’re all mad here” 
opera scenes. “Ravings from the Writing Desk” celebrates this 
year’s Wonderland award winners and describes our visit to 
a virtual museum displaying past and present Wonderland 
award submissions and winners. 

We also cover the many virtual events we've conduct- 
ed over the past months. They include: a fireside chat from 
Charlie Lovett, editor of the new book The Pamphlets of Lewis 
Carroll, Volume 6: A Miscellany of Works on Alice, Theater, Re- 
ligion, Science, and More; a “Spotlight on Three Collectors, 
featuring three prominent Carroll collectors and their prize 
possessions; a well-attended “Show and Tell” event, during 
which our members displayed their most cherished Carrol- 
lian items; and a movie matinee featuring Andy Malcom’s 
wonderful “Sincerely Yours” movie about Carroll. 

Andy makes another appearance in “All Must 
Have Prizes,” where he shows us four unusual Carrol- 


lian Punch cartoons from his collection, one by Ten- 
niel, the others by three Punch artists done in his style. 
Speaking of Tenniel, we’re pleased to offer an online bonus 
ebook by Matt Demakos that rounds out his previous two 
articles about Tenniel’s artistic working methods, which 
appeared in KL104 and KL105. It’s called “Cut—Proof— 
Print, and the pdf is available at bit.ly/CPPMatt. 

We also explore a curious condensed version of Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland. Though Carroll’s most famous 
book has been condensed more than 500 times over the years, 
this unusual version is remarkably concise. It appeared in doz- 
ens of newspapers from 1919 to 1922, and is written in the 
terse, no-nonsense journalistic style of the day. 

And what is a Knight Letter issue without a Snarkish dis- 
cussion? Gotz Kluge fills the bill by arguing that the Holiday 
illustration in “The Beaver’s Lesson” in Snark might well have 
been inspired by Matthias Griinewald’s 1515 painting, The 
Temptation of St. Anthony. 

To close on a humorous note, we can do no better than 
steer readers to Dayna Nuhn’s “Alice in Advertising” column, 
which concentrates (so to speak) on two canned Mock Turtle 
soups once marketed by Campbell’s and Heinz. 
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VIRTUALICE II: 
A CONTINENTAL CONVERGENCE 


CHRIS MORGAN 


he LCSNA’s second virtual meeting took place on 

April 23 and 24, 2021, hosted by our president, 

Linda Cassady, with the enthusiastic coopera- 

tion of USC Libraries’ Hugh McHarg and the University of 

Southern California. Our cyberspace gathering attracted over 

300 registered attendees and featured ten presentations from 
speakers in the United States, England, and Japan. 

The first day, designated “The Tortoise Who Taught Us 
— Scholars’ Day, began with Diane Waggoner, a curator at 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., and author 
of the recent book Lewis Carroll’s Photography and Modern 
Childhood (KL 105:53), leading off our meeting with a well- 
researched talk entitled “Lewis Carroll and Reginald Southey, 
A Photographic Friendship.” She compared the photographic 
practices and the photo albums of these two Oxford men, fo- 
cusing particularly on Southey’s surviving ones, which have 
not been readily available to view. 

Reginald Southey, a fellow student of Carroll’s at Ox- 
ford, took up photography in 1854-55. It was he, along with 
Carroll’s uncle Skeffington Lutwidge, who introduced Car- 
roll to the new medium. Carroll’s photographic career began 
in 1856 at the age of 24 and continued until 1880. Though 
Southey had a head start in the art, he never enjoyed the rec- 
ognition achieved by Carroll, who became celebrated as a pre- 
eminent photographer of the Victorian era. 

Southey’s photographs survive in two repositories: the 
Cotsen Children’s Library at Princeton and in the archives 


of Twyford Preparatory School in Hampshire, both of which 
Waggoner visited. 

Southey and Carroll began their “photographic friend- 
ship” in 1855 when Carroll joined Southey in attempting 
photos on the Oxford University campus and had his own 
portrait taken. In January 1856, Carroll made his first visit 
to the Photographic Society of London’s annual exhibition. 
While there, he and Southey visited psychiatrist/photogra- 
pher Hugh Welch Diamond of the Surrey Lunatic Asylum, 
who had taken poignant portraits of asylum patients. Wag- 
goner noted that the two may have been influenced by Dia- 
mond’s compositional style. A couple of months later, Carroll 
ordered his own camera. He began spending more time with 
Southey, photographing what he later called a “catalogue of 
failures.” They attempted a photo of the Cathedral with the 
Liddell sisters in the foreground, but the girls were not coop- 
erative sitters. Nonetheless, the two continued to collaborate 
by photographing their Oxford social circle until Southey 
moved to London to study medicine. In 1858 Carroll visited 
him, bringing five photos to exhibit at the Photographic Soci- 
ety of London, where Southey also showed. 

One of Carroll’s photographs was of Agnes Grace Weld, 
dressed as Red Riding Hood. This was the beginning ofa series 
of portraits of children in “fancy dress.” By contrast, Southey 
moved more towards landscape and architectural subjects. 

The prep school of Twyford in Hampshire served as 
another nexus of interaction for Carroll and Southey. Their 
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Oxford friend George W. Kitchin served as headmaster of the 
school from 1856 to 1861. They both appreciated Kitchin’s 
reformist sentiments, and for Carroll the school had added 
significance, since his cousin Jimmy Dodgson and his young- 
est brother Edwin also attended. 

Southey made many more photos there than Carroll. In 
Kitchin’s school scrapbook, now held in its archives, Southey 
is referred to as “our photographer, and it contains many of 
his portraits of schoolboys, with their grades, cricket teams, 
and other details listed. Comparing the albums of the two 
men, it’s clear that Carroll was the more careful and skillful 
printer. His photos feature better tonal quality than Southey’s, 
which appear faded and lacking in contrast. Carroll’s passion 
for organization is clear as well, with each image being care- 
fully catalogued with the names of sitters, negative numbers, 
and other details. Still, Southey’s landscape photos reveal an 
accomplished sense of composition, which served him well 
later in his career when he traveled to far-flung locales such 
as Portugal’s Madeira archipelago, Switzerland, and Italy. The 
two men supported each other during their first forays into 
using the demanding wet-plate photographic medium, and it 
proved a fruitful collaboration indeed. 

Our second speaker, Erich Gerlach, in “Alice and the Or- 
der of Aristotle’s Categories,” discussed the parallels between 
Aristotle’s works on logic and ethics and Lewis Carroll’s fa- 
mous fictions. In Berkeley, Gerlach studied philosophy and 
religion at the University of California and the Graduate 
Theological Union, and has taught the history of Egyptian, 
Indian, Greek, Chinese, Islamic, and European thought at 
Berkeley City College. His article about this topic appeared 
in KL 104:15. 
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He began by noting that if Lewis Carroll had been think- 
ing of time as he wrote about the Caterpillar, and of space as 
he wrote about the Cheshire Cat, it is possible he was think- 
ing of Aristotle’s ten logical categories. Aristotle itemizes ten 
types of truth that can be stated in words about particular 
things. They are: Substance, the material being of this or that 
thing; Quantity, the number or amount of a thing; Quality, 
an aspect of a thing such as “good” or “green”; Relations, the 
interaction of a thing with others; Space, the place a thing is 
in, and takes up; Time, the duration of a thing and the things 
it involves; Position, the situation of a thing with other things; 
State, the current status of a thing in terms of itself; Action, 
what a thing does to itself or other things; and Passion, what 
moves a living thing to this or that action. 

He believes that Wonderland and Looking-Glass can 
teach children Aristotle’s ten categories, from lowest to high- 
est, in the way a “passionate” child would look up to an adult. 
He argued as well that the Snark hunt is really a logic problem 
like the ones Carroll posed in his works on logic, and that the 
problem can be solved by finding a category of Aristotle for 
each of the ten hunters. 

Carroll’s Alice books and The Hunting of the Snark teach 
some of the most basic ideas of Aristotle’s logic and ethics, 
lessons that one would teach a child with illustrations and 
memorable examples. He first noted the ten logical categories, 
the central idea of Aristotle’s first book on logic, in the order 
in which Aristotle listed them, but when looked at backwards, 
as if in a mirror, they fit well with the order of events in the 
two Alice books, chapter by chapter. He then briefly discussed 
the four forms of proposition, the primary ideas of Aristotle’s 
second book on logic, On Interpretation, central to modern 
logic in works by De Morgan and Boole, and to Carroll’s puz- 
zling syllogisms and The Game of Logic, the board game Car- 
roll invented to teach children these same four forms. Gerlach 
noted the connections to the strange logic of the four royal 
court characters of each of Alice’s adventures. 

Looking at the chapters in order, we see that the White 
Rabbit is Passion, the Mouse is Action, the Dodo is State, 
the Rabbit’s house is Position, the Caterpillar is Time, the 
Cheshire Cat is Space, the Duchess is Relations, the Mad 
Tea Party is Quality, the Queen’s garden is Quantity, and the 
King’s Trial is Substance. 

For example, as the first chapter opens, Alice is full of 
passion, but frustrated in many ways and bored. Aristotle said 
we share passion with beasts, but we use language and logic, 
which is why Alice is amazed by the strange actions of the 
Rabbit. She follows the Rabbit, burning with curiosity, with 
no thought to how she will get back. It is too dark to see, but 
she falls past diagrams, maps, and containers empty of sub- 
stance, such as a jar without marmalade. From there, Gerlach 
went on to discuss the remaining chapters of Wonderland, 
then described the chapters in Through the Looking-Glass 
and showed the similarities. The first chapter is again about 
Passion, but this time about the black kitten. Chapter Two is 
about Action, but with the running Red Queen instead of the 
swimming mouse—and so on through the rest of the book. 


Gerlach’s talk offered us an intriguing new way to look at the 
logical underpinnings of the Alice books, and his article in KL 
104:15 is highly recommended. 

Byron Sewell—collector, author, artist, and polymath— 
next gave a droll presentation on a half-century’s worth of his 
encounters with other aficionados of all things Alice, in a talk 
entitled “Caution! Lewis Carroll May Be Fun, But Is Often 
Hopelessly Addictive and May Even Result In Your Divorce.” 
He stated of his stories: “Some are funny, some are interesting 
or strange, all are true, unless stated otherwise.” His talk dem- 
onstrated the role of serendipity in the world of collecting in 
the era BI (Before Internet). He also discussed how incidents 
in his Carrollian quests provided artistic inspiration. If read- 
ers didn’t like some of his creations, he said, it was all Martin 
Gardner’s fault. “He started my obsession when I bought a 
copy of The Annotated Alice?” 

He found Martin’s book so inspiring that madness struck 
him, and he illustrated his own version of The Hunting of the 
Snark. It was printed by Ian Hodgkins, hand-bound, and fold- 
ed up like a sixteen-foot-long concertina. Hodgkins said they 
needed an introduction by a famous Carrollian to help the 
book sell. Byron asked Martin Gardner, whom he didn’t even 
know. To his surprise, Gardner agreed, even suggesting a way 
to make the Baker disappear, with a piece of transparent red 
acetate. (The book was issued in 1974 by the Catalpa Press, 
London, in an edition of 250.) 

One day at Hodgkins’s shop, Gerald King, author of 
Alice Through the Pillar Box and What She Found There: A 
Philatelic Phantasy, arrived with Wonderland stamps he had 
designed, because the Royal Mail had neglected to do a set for 
Alice’s 100th anniversary. He sold a personalized set to Byron 
for the price of a new winter coat—£40. (“I would have ex- 
pected £1,000.) Byron gave up on the idea of making his own 
stamps, as these were superior. 

Byron then spoke about meeting August Imholtz. “I am 
pretty sure that it wasn’t in a bar.” He complimented August’s 
“brilliant, quirky, witty, and funny mind, which has since 
been employed in several Sewell collaborations. August de- 
lights in being irreverent about Lewis Carroll; they consid- 
ered creating a Carrollian parody with an Aztec theme involv- 
ing human sacrifice. “Out with their hearts!” was the refrain, 
and Byron allowed that even he found it unsettling. They 
ultimately gave up the idea as too depressing. August intro- 
duced Byron to Dr. Victor Fet, a college professor who is an 
authority on scorpions, and who later co-authored an Alice 
book with him, Alice and the Time Machine (KL 97:59). 

Byron first became aware of Andy Malcolm when Andy 
sent him a copy of his short film Sincerely Yours, Lewis Carroll. 
They later collaborated on a short story, “A Mississippi Snark 
Hunt” (KZ 100:60), which was illustrated by a very strange 
photograph (Andy had outbid Byron for it) of two dapper 
turn-of-the-century gents in a boat, cradling a stuffed croco- 
dile. Out of such coincidence is art born. 

Jon Lindseth, a famous Alice collector who enjoyed By- 
ron’s writing, introduced him to Michael Everson, which led 
to the publication of Alobk’s Adventures in Goatland (Ever- 
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type, 2011), illustrated by the inimitable Mahendra Singh. 
Goatland was quite a success and led to Byron’s writing and 
illustrating many more books for Evertype. 

Byron then talked about Selwyn Goodacre, another cel- 
ebrated collector, whose enormous stash is kept in his garage be- 
cause Mrs. Goodacre won’t have it in the house. Byron told the 
story of how Selwyn lost the order form for Byron’s Much ofa 
Muchness, but when he finally received a photocopy of the elusive 
and rare classic, he was so elated that he spoke about it in church, 
as if it were an answer to a prayer. (The nineteenth-century copy 
of Alice he sent to Byron in return was lost in the mail.) 

Joel Birenbaum wanted to work with Byron on a parody 
of Amphigorey. At first the lawyer for the Gorey estate was fine 
with the idea (Gorey had been a great fan of Lewis Carroll). 
But Byron said the lawyers were unaware that he was a “world- 
famous Gorey art forger.” A second lawyer put a stop to the 
idea, Byron said, because his parody looked too much as if 
Gorey had come back from the dead. 

In San Francisco, Byron learned that the antiquarian 
bookstores there all had standing orders for any Lewis Car- 
roll items from a Dr. Sandor Burstein, who had first refusal. 
Byron said, “evidently, Sandor didn’t refuse a lot.” He called 
Dr. Burstein, because they clearly had something in common. 
Sandor told Byron that Mrs. Burstein (Beth) was in Houston 
at that moment, scouring the bookstores for Carrolliana, but 
was being thwarted because some guy named Byron Sewell 
had a standing order at all the bookstores there! 

Byron said author and collector Edward Wakeling prob- 
ably has the largest collection of Sewelliana of anyone. To 
show how intertwined the paths of Carrollians can become, 
Byron told us about one volume of a Szark trilogy he illus- 
trated, then printed with Andy Malcolm and George Walker, 
with an introduction by Edward Wakeling. 

Next, he described a visit to Alan and Alison Tannen- 
baum’s house, with its amazing Alice collection. There he saw 
an enormous mounted buffalo head, and immediately thought 
of “The Mad Gardener’s Song.” Another room featured a taxi- 
dermied alligator. And in the den, he saw a “risqué” Alice pin- 
ball machine that sparked another book, Pinball Alice. 

Yoshiyuki Momma has the greatest Carroll collection 
in Japan. When Byron visited him, Yoshi took him to an Al- 
ice teashop, several bookstores, and a Salvador Dali exhibit, 
where he couldn’t get within ten feet of the artworks. Later, 
at a nearby beach, Selwyn saw a silent stream of black geese 


overhead, flying to Mt. Fuji. The eerie scene inspired an Alice 
ghost story by him that was published by the LCSJapan. 

Dr. Richard Kopley, a retired Penn State University 
professor of English, gave the morning’s final talk, entitled 
“The Mythological Centers of Lewis Carroll’s Alice Books.” 
He ingeniously argued that the Alice books function as sym- 
metrically constructed narratives, with stories built around 
significant, formal centers—the Cheshire Cat in Wonderland 
and Humpty Dumpty in Looking-Glass. Kopley’s interest in 
the beginnings and ends of texts, with their echoes or mirror 
images of each other, began not with his personal or profes- 
sional study of Carroll, but rather, at the age of sixteen, with 
the initial and final sentences of W. Somerset Maugham’s 
Of Human Bondage, which begins “The day broke gray and 
dull” and concludes “. . . the sun was shining.” The day and 
the novel came full circle, as do the two Alice books in vari- 
ous ways. 

In Kopley’s traditional version of a “close reading? he 
applied the literary devices of chiasmus and the ouroboros to 
demonstrate the unifying underlying structures of the Alice 
books. At a micro level, Carroll employs the chiastic structure 
numerous times, a sequence of a-b—b-~a, the literary term 
named for the shape of the Greek letter chi y with its four 
endpoints: e.g., “‘Do cats eat bats?’ and sometimes, ‘Do bats 
eat cats?”; “important—unimportant—unimportant-impor- 
tant”; and “‘T’ve often seen a cat without a grin; thought Alice, 
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‘but a grin without a cat!” The ouroboros, on the other hand, 
is the ancient circular symbol of a snake beginning to swallow 
its own tail, which is an emblem of wholeness or infinity. This 
figure is like the chiastic structure of a beginning following 
on an end, just like the daisy chain being constructed at the 
beginning of Wonderland. Remember also the whitings, pre- 
pared for dinner, Alice says in Chapter 10, with their tails in 
their mouths. 

To emphasize the overall importance of symmetrical 
framing for Carroll, Kopley quoted from a letter of Sep- 
tember 30, 1893. In it, Carroll wrote to his illustrator Harry 
Furniss to request that he match the frontispiece of Sylvie 
e Bruno Concluded with the frontispiece of the companion 
book Sylvie & Bruno, saying “I have a passion for symmetry.” 
Chiasmus is simply symmetry. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland begins with the open- 
ing poem in which we find the lines (emphasis added): 


The dream-child moving through a land 
Of wonders wild and new, 

In friendly chat with bird or beast- 
And half believe it true. 


The initial scene of Chapter 1 takes place on the riverbank 
with Alice and her sister half-dreaming. Chapter 12 closes on 
the same riverbank, with her sister musing, dreaming really, 
of the creatures of Alice’s own dream, and Alice’s sister “sat 
on, with closed eyes, and half believed herself in Wonder- 
land.” These words and images constitute a symbolic frame. In 
Chapter 6, the central chapter of Wonderland, the Cheshire 
Cat vanishes from its tail to its grin, its head being another 
instance of the head-and-tail theme throughout the book. 

Through the Looking-Glass begins with Alice’s kitten 
chasing its own tail—another instance of the ouroboros 
theme—and concludes with Alice wondering what her kitten 
Dinah turned into in her dream, clearly another instance of 
framing. Within the frame of the book, Kopley sees the half- 
way point at the end of Chapter 6, the fall and end of the egg 
that is the proud Humpty Dumpty. The great crash that shook 
the forest signals the demise, the death, of Humpty. Martin 
Gardner, he noted, had asked, “Why did Alice think Humpty 
was Dinah?” Gardner offered a couple of answers, including 
that when the initials of “Humpty Dumpty are reversed, they 
become D.H., the first and last letters of “Dinah.” This is not 
only another quasi-chiastic structure or sign of reversal, but 
also an intimation of what Kopley sees as Carroll’s ultimate 
concern—the fact of death and the question of an afterlife, 
an afterlife in which Carroll fervently believed. That concern 
is clearly present in the “Easter Greeting,’ where Carroll says, 
“Surely your gladness need not be the less for the thought that 
you will one day see a brighter dawn.” Carroll noted in his di- 
ary for November 30, 1881, “There is a sadness in coming to 
the end of anything in Life. Man’s instincts cling to the Life 
that will never end.” Ina letter of September 5, 1884, to a Mrs. 
Mileham, Carroll observes, “I think we treat Death far too 
much as the end of all things.” 

Finally to be noted, there is also the unsettling ques- 
tion of what happens to the flame of the candle when it goes 
out?—a question that can be considered yet another one of 
several indirect meditations on death in the Alice books. It 
is a question, in Kopley’s view, to which Carroll believed he 
held the answer, and that answer lies in Christ’s Resurrection. 
Further exploration of Kopley’s ideas on the Alice books may 
be found in his monograph The Formal Center in Literature 
(Camden House, 2018). 

We next became the audience for the presentation of the 
2020 Wonderland Awards, a subject covered in “Ravings, p. 22. 

Our talks continued on Saturday (“Behind the Looking- 
Glass: Voices and Visions”) as Edward Wakeling and Caroline 
Luke discussed their new book, The Life of Edwin Dodgson 
(reviewed on page 44). Edward Wakeling, the editor of the 
Diaries, is a researcher and assembler of the catalogue raison- 


né of Carroll’s photographs, and the author of several other 


books on Carroll, not to mention a fabled collector. Caroline 
Luke was making her first appearance at an LCSNA meeting. 
She is the great-grandniece of Lewis Carroll—whom they 
referred to as “Charles Dodgson” for the purposes of their 
talk—and co-executor of the C. L. Dodgson Estate. 

Luke’s grandmother, Irene, was Dodgson’s niece, and 
Irene’s father was Dodgson’s brother Skeffington. Luke was 
close to her grandmother, who remembered Dodgson very 
well and often spoke fondly of him. “Granny” (as Luke called 
her) also preserved most of Edwin’s correspondence, so Luke 
grew up with a lively interest in the “family Robinson Cru- 
soe.” She is a charming, down-to-earth lady who has appar- 
ently inherited the Dodgson knack of telling a good story. 

Edwin’s mother died when he was four and a half, and as 
he was the youngest child, his sisters stepped in to care for him. 
Charles was in charge of his education. Wakeling showed us a 
delightful portrait of tiny Edwin, surrounded by six apparently 
adoring sisters. In fact, he looks as if he is about to be crushed 
by crinolines! Charles took the photograph, titled “The New 
Book; along with others; “The Young Mathematician” fea- 
tures Edwin cuddling the family dog, with his slate on his lap. 

Edwin first attended a small local private school, and then 
Charles sent him to Twyford School (p. 1). After that, Edwin 
attended Rugby, which was Charles’s alma mater. Edwin was 
an excellent student, and his favorite subject was mathemat- 
ics. It is not known why Edwin’s gap year stretched into three, 
nor why he didn’t go on to university, but after a few attempts 
at finding a career, he decided to enter the Church. His first 
assignment after attending divinity school was as a mission- 
ary-teacher in Zanzibar. Most of his students were formerly 
enslaved children, segregated by gender. Edwin worked hard, 
was very fond of his little charges, and was popular, but he 
had recurring malaria and was sent home to recover. Edward 
showed us a remarkable portrait of Edwin decked out in na- 
tive garb at a Zanzibar wedding. 

Back home, one of Edwin’s relations sent him an adver- 
tisement for a clergyman’s situation in Tristan da Cunha, with 
a note saying, “Here is the very place!” He meant it as a joke. 
The tiny island of Tristan da Cunha is, even today, known as 
the most remote place on earth, with infrequent visits from 
outsiders and a small population. It was originally a pirates’ 
redoubt, and its hundred or so residents lived on a two-mile 
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long strip on the coast. Ships rarely called; months could go 
by without seeing one, especially as the whaling grounds had 
shifted. Luke and Wakeling showed us a map that made the 
place look positively Snarkian in its isolation: a roundish is- 
land with an extinct (one hoped) volcano in the center, dot- 
ted with such descriptors as “Black Clif? “Stony Hill? “Cave 
Point, and “Cliffs about 1000 feet high.” 

Edwin’s journey there was rigorous, but he kept his sense 
of humor. Wakeling read his account: 


My cabin companion was a huge, very strong cheese, 

a most charming companion in sea sickness and the 
Schooner had just been carrying a cargo of railway 
sleepers coated with creosote to preserve them. The 
result was that the delightful creosote flavouring had 
penetrated through everything including the cases of 
biscuits. I should have been simply starved if the Cap- 
tain hadn’t taken some potatoes on board and a few tins 
of lobsters at St. Helena. The cook had but one fault and 
that was that he hadn’t the faintest idea of cooking—the 
salt meat was detestable and the water was dirty, but we 
had a little preserved cocoa and milk. 


Edwin was to have his religious faith tested in a series of Old 
Testament-style tribulations (described in the book review). 
Brother Charles worried that Edwin’s talents were wasted on 
such a small congregation and thought he could do more good 
at home, but Caroline said Edwin felt it was God’s will that he 
should be at Tristan. Edwin was motivated by his “deep faith 
and sense of purpose,’ and according to Caroline Luke, was 
but one of many who made sacrifices for their country. His 
health was permanently damaged by his travels, and he even- 
tually returned home to stay. 

It was fascinating to have this direct link to Charles 
Dodgson at our meeting, and we can be grateful that Granny, 
Amy Irene Hume Dodgson Jaques, saved her family’s letters. 
Luke showed us a picture of her, a woman who looked intel- 
ligent and good-natured. She also showed us Irene’s draw- 
ings—like her uncle Charles, she had an artistic talent. 

Next, Mark Richards took us for quite an intellectual 
joyride. His talk, “Reflection, Recursion, and Self-Reference: 
Mathematics, Surrealism, and the Mind of Lewis Carroll?’ was 
deep but most enjoyable, illustrated throughout with both art 
and funny clips from popular entertainment. 


Richards first thanked Linda Cassady by playing a hilari- 
ous clip from the film of Fahrenheit 451 wherein dual actors 
shout, “Linda, you're absolutely fantastic!” Next came more 
serious but provocative statements, such as, “If we want to 
understand the universe we should look to pure, not applied, 
mathematics,’ and “The sublime can emerge from the ridicu- 
lous.” To illustrate the latter, he showed a bizarre painting, 
Magic Flower Game by surrealist Dorothea Tanning, which 
arguably includes a reference to Alice going through the look- 
ing-glass. 

What is our reaction to something as seemingly non- 
sensical as Tanning’s painting? Carroll’s composition of The 
Hunting of the Snark is an example of how he chose to ratio- 
nalize apparent nonsense. The phrase “For the Snark was a 
Boojum, you see” popped into his head while in a vexed state 
of mind. Even though he didn’t understand these strange 
words, Carroll used them as the final line of the Svark. 

Nonsensical images and words often come to us as we 
are dropping off to sleep or just awakening. The former phe- 
nomena are called hypnagogic, the latter hypnopompic. Mark 
suggested that if we lived in a different time, we might regard 
these visions as spirits or even glimpses into another dimen- 
sion. Perhaps we can only see such things when we are in a cer- 
tain state of mind. Some things in science, such as magnetism, 
truly exist even though we can’t see them. 

In 1867, Carroll published his story “Bruno’s Revenge,” 
in which he described the best time for seeing fairies—which 
happens to be under conditions similar to those during which 
Alice had seen the White Rabbit run by a few years before. 
Surrealist André Breton said that to promote such visions, 
“Put yourself in as passive, or perceptive, a state of mind as you 
can.” Under Ground was the result of Carroll putting himself 
in that state of mind and allowing the children to direct the 
storytelling. 

Such opportunities do not come to us only when we are 
in a hypnagogic state or trying to tap into our own uncon- 
scious minds. Like surrealists, mathematicians often pursue 
ideas with no objective in mind. For example, the square root 
of negative one is an imaginary number—it doesn’t exist, but 
amazingly, studying it has led to a branch of mathematics 
(“complex numbers”) that has useful real-world applications. 
Carroll had that same fascination for playful discovery that 
led to many twentieth-century developments in mathematics. 
He explored the concept of a fourth co-ordinate in algebraic 
geometry, writing papers on it in 1859, referring to a fourth 
dimension. 

Self-reference has a special significance in mathematics 
and logic. Carroll composed several logic puzzles involving 
“lying” problems, that is, statements such as “Everything I say 
is a lie? that refer to themselves. But logically that must be a 
lie, so then it must be true, and so on endlessly. The signifi- 
cance of liar paradoxes should not be understated. They are, in 
effect, the basis for Gédel’s incompleteness theorems, which 
have had a huge impact on the development of mathematics. 

Carroll made some progress with analyzing these prob- 
lems, but their complexity meant they did not easily fit into 
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his planned three-volume treatise Symbolic Logic. When Car- 
roll started this work, he was merely looking for new methods 
of teaching the subject. But as time went on, he was tackling 
issues that were challenging the greatest logicians of the time. 
In a small way, he even pre-empted some of the ideas that 
evolved in the early twentieth century. 

Self-reference can lead us to interesting places. For ex 
ample, when something is faced with its opposite, the two 
can cancel each other out. Self-reference can also lead to re- 
cursion, or infinite regress. In the penultimate chapter of 4 
Tangled Tale, Carroll presented a paradox based on infinite 
regress, like Zeno’s story of Achilles and the Tortoise. No mat- 
ter how fast he runs, Achilles will never catch the Tortoise. 
Carroll proposed a solution in his unpublished second vol- 
ume of Symbolic Logic, stating that the paradox relies on the 
false assumption that a series of distances, infinite as to num- 
ber, is also infinite as to total length. He also gave a nod to 
the problem in his essay “What the Tortoise Said to Achilles? 
published in Mind in 1895. Many people regard this piece as 
his most significant non-literary work. 

Reflections and reversals appear throughout Carroll’s 
books, particularly Looking-Glass and Sylvie & Bruno. He also 
made many back-references: the Hare and Hatter from Won- 
derland reappear in Looking-Glass; the Bandersnatch and the 
Jubjub bird from “Jabberwocky” reappear in the Snark. The 
crocodile in Sylvie & Bruno that walks on its own back ably 
demonstrates both recursion and self-reference. 

In telling the Alice story, Carroll put himself in a state 
of mind that would open the way to the unknown. In an ar- 
ticle in The Theatre, he wrote, “Sometimes an idea comes at 
night, when I have had to get up and strike a light to note it 
down—sometimes when out on a lonely winter walk.” Later, 
these apparently random ideas were fine-tuned to create liter- 
ary masterpieces. 

What distinguishes the surrealists and Carroll from 
many other creative writers and artists—and perhaps what 
distinguishes the pure from the applied mathematician—is a 
determination not to stop once the work appears to become 
unintelligible, but to push on and find the right context for 
it. If we were to represent mathematics, surrealism, and the 
mind of Lewis Carroll on a Venn diagram, what would be in 
that curvilinear center where the three intersect? It would be, 
Mark concluded, an openness to embracing nonsense and a 
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recognition of the significance of such concepts as reflection, 
recursion, and self-reference. 

Our next speaker, Joe Cadagin, recently completed his 
doctorate in musicology at Stanford, and had earned first 
prize at the fifteenth annual USC Libraries Wonderland 
Awards in 2019 with excerpts from his dissertation, “Non- 
sense and Nostalgia in the Lewis Carroll Settings of Gyérgy 
Ligeti.” His doctoral thesis was the result of his lifelong love of 
all things Carrollian and seven years of research into Hungar- 
ian composer Gyérgy Ligeti (1923-2006), who planned, but 
never realized, an Alice in Wonderland musical, on which he 
worked until his death (KL 78:32). 

The talk was entitled “Dreams and Deliria: Unsuk Chin’s 
Alice in Wonderland and Its Operatic Lineage.” Opera, as is 
well known, has harbored a long infatuation with insan- 
ity (arguably reflecting the madness of that medium itself). 
Chin’s opera (KZ 75:31), with lyrics by her and David Henry 
Hwang, premiered in 2007. (Ms. Chin had herself studied un- 
der Ligeti from 1985 to 1988.) 

Cadagin began by discussing Ophelia’s “mad scene” in 
Hamlet; it is because she enters singing that we are alerted to 
her distracted state; musical ravings soon became a standard 
marker of mental illness in Western art. Carroll’s mad charac- 
ters in the books are extensions of this role, often singing or 
reciting for Alice. The tricky part is that in opera, of course, 
we expect characters to burst into song, whether mad or not. 

Early nineteenth-century mad scenes were invariably 
assigned to the prima donna, generally with a chorus of on- 
lookers expressing horror and pity. Perhaps the most arche- 
typal mad scenes are those of Donizetti’s Anna Bolena (1830) 
and Lucia di Lammermoor (1835), which Cadagin deeply 
analyzed for us. Gender dynamics reversed at the turn of the 
twentieth century, mad scenes becoming primarily the do- 
main of male characters in individual acts or entire operas and 
simultaneously eliminating the framing chorus of onlookers. 
Crossovers to the dream world were often imperceptible (as 
in Alice or Sylvie and Bruno). Cadagin discussed and played 
examples from Erich Korngold’s Die tote Stadt (1920), par- 
ticularly the dream sequence (procession of the nuns), and 
Bohuslav Martint’s Julietta (1938), based on the Georges 
Neveux play, which takes place entirely within a dream. 

A related artistic movement was the development of sur- 
realism (from Freud through Breton), one of whose goals was 


to resemble the art of the mentally ill. (Carroll, of course, was 
a much-admired precursor of the surrealists.) Many of the 
techniques used to convey insanity were analogous in surreal- 
ism and Chin’s opera: quotation, distortion, fragmentation, 
collage. Cadagin’s examples were all drawn from the opera’s 
Tea-Party scene, which he called the “strongest” (and certain- 
ly the most approachably written) episode and which marks a 
convergence of the two artistic trajectories. 

The scene emulates the jarring juxtapositions of surrealist 
collage in its fractured series of disparate musical styles; the 
listener’s requisite mental gymnastics emulate the dream state 
or madness, sur-reality. Cadagin played us examples, such as 
the melodic departure from “Twinkle, Twinkle” and dem- 
onstrated how dissimilar musical settings of six hypothetical 
answers to the Hatter’s riddle—as taken from The Annotated 
Alice—underscore this concept. The Hatter’s aria addressed 
to “Time” quotes from the coronation scene in Mussorgsky’s 
Boris Godunov (1874), which was reprised in that opera in a 
mad scene (for a bass-baritone rather than a soprano, which 
was unusual for that time). Godunov’s paranoid guilt was set 
off by the chiming of clocks. Cadagin pointed out the “dis- 
torted reminiscence” motif as an indicator of insanity. He 
went on to say insightfully, “By adapting Carroll’s novel, Chin 
and Hwang actually subvert the mad-scene convention by in- 
verting it: that’s to say in 19"-century opera the madwoman 
is placed in a chorus of sane bystanders. Here Alice is the sole 
character in her right mind, surrounded by a cast of madmen.” 

His perceptive talk ended with his concluding that in 
Chin’s opera perhaps “madness is the hyper-rationality of 
nonsense logic?” which constantly threatens to erase Alice’s 
identity and overtake her capacity for independent thought. 
The final slide quoted Louis Aragon in André Breton’s 1938 
Dictionnaire abrégé du surréalisme (Abridged Dictionary of 
Surrealism): “4 une époque ow, dans le Royaume définitivement 
Uni, toute pensé était considérée comme si choquante qu'elle eit 
hésité a se former... qu était devenue la liberté humaine? Elle 
résidait tout entiére dans les fréles mains dAlice.” (In an era 
when, in the UK, all thought was considered so shocking that 
it would hesitate to form ... what had become of human free- 
dom? It resided entirely in the delicate hands of Alice.) 

Next, Jason Noble and Kathleen Allan gave a talk enti- 
tled “Furiouser and Spuriouser, or Unforeseen Consequences 
of the Democratization of Knowledge: A Musical Fairytale 
About the Internet After Lewis Carroll and René Descartes.” 
Furiouser and Spuriouser was written by Noble, a postdoctoral 
fellow at Université de Montréal. Allan, a conductor, com- 
poser, and clinician working in the early, contemporary, and 
symphonic repertoire, conducted the piece’s world premiere 
at the Banff Centre in 2018. 

The composition imagines Wonderland as the Internet 
and Alice (Allysse in millennial spelling) as a young “digital 
native” forming her early impressions of reality. The choristers 
tell the story and create a fantastical world around it, using a 
combination of narration, choral singing, and extended vo- 
cal techniques. The piece has been performed over a dozen 
times by choirs across Canada, and it calls on the singers to 
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use many novel, unusual techniques to produce a wide variety 
of sounds. 

We began by watching a video of the world premiere. 
Alice enters a strange new Wonderland by looking at screens 
rather than through a looking-glass. The screens are every- 
where: on her desk, in her backpack, and in her pocket, and 
they come in many different sizes. Some make her feel like a 
giant, others like a tiny mouse. 

While a narrator tells the story, the choral singers create 
a sound world using a multiplicity of different oscillation pat- 
terns of vowels, rhythms, harmonies, and nuances that vaguely 
mimic sound effects such as that of a Star Wars lightsaber. 
Noble used such unusual techniques to reimagine Wonder- 
land as a technological cyber realm, with Alice as a child just 
beginning to discover it. He believes that Alice’s young age 
makes Wonderland particularly compelling to read because 
her impressions of reality are still not fully formed. He can 
easily imagine her believing in the fantastical impressions, 
counter-logics, and alternative facts of this aural, nonsensical 
alternate reality. 

Allan said she greatly enjoyed conducting Noble’s piece. 
Her goal in conducting is always to bring the music from the 
page into the ears of the audience by galvanizing the musical 
ensemble to produce a unified, progressive, and illuminating 
performance. When she is preparing to conduct a classical 
piece of music, she can normally refer to numerous recordings 
of it, but such is not the case with a world premiere, so she was 
particularly pleased to be able to consult with Noble during 
rehearsals. 

To simulate the madness of Wonderland in Furiouser 
and Spuriouser, both the choir and the conductor are chal- 
lenged to produce strange subvocalizations, jittery sounds, 
and a sometimes unsettling audio illusion called a “Shepard 
tone.” As one listens to a Shepard tone, its pitch seems to 
slowly ascend or descend, but in fact it never gets higher or 
lower over time. (It’s similar to the visual illusion of a rotating 
barber pole, whose diagonal stripes seem to slowly move up 
or down as the pole rotates—but don’t actually move.) It can 
be a challenge for a choir to produce such a complex sound 
effect, but the recording of the premiere proves that the choir 
mastered it. 

Next, Jackie Lee spoke about a virtual world in which 
we and Alice could learn to solve puzzles posed not by the 
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Tortoise, but by the White Rabbit himself: Lee earned his 
PhD from MIT’s Media Laboratory and founded ScienceVR 
to explore a new way of telling stories and create new ways 
of learning for science, technology, engineering, and math 
(STEM) students. He spoke of his love for Carroll and his 
world of ideas, and how he wanted to introduce some of these 
ideas by creating a way to visualize them. We watched through 
his Oculus Quest virtual reality (VR) goggles as we entered 
a cartoon world where Wonderland virtually becomes real. 
We (and Alice) learned to solve puzzles and explore Carroll’s 
Game of Logic. 

Carroll invented the Carroll Diagram in The Game of 
Logic (1886) as a way to visualize the attributes of things and 
have fun with logic. While Carroll had to be content with 
drawing boxes on a flat sheet of paper, Lee and his colleagues 
adapted Carroll’s riddles to virtual reality so that we could play 
with imaginary friends and manipulate objects with our hands. 

Lee spoke of Carroll’s experimenting with cameras and 
photography, looking through the camera lens to imagine 
and capture a different world. Comparable to Carroll’s nine- 
teenth-century camera, Lee’s twenty-first-century VR device 
lets us visualize knowledge through interaction with avatars of 
that knowledge. We enter the rabbit-hole as Alice did. Virtual 
reality becomes so compelling that it can replace “ordinary” 
reality. We can use our imagination to create a different pres- 
ence, interact with Carroll’s ideas, and share them as a lived 
experience—a powerful tool indeed. 

We watched as Alice interacted with the White Rabbit 
and looked at a bunch of apples. We saw three statements: 
“Some blue apples are not bad,” “Some apples are not bad? 
and “Some not bad apples are blue.” We were asked to choose 
the one that was logical. Then the White Rabbit introduced 
a Carroll Diagram showing Alice’s apples and saying that 
“Some blue apples are good” was logical. He moved some 
counters to boxes analogous to those in Carroll’s two-by-two 
diagram in The Game of Logic. 

Lee’s son once said that learning while having fun makes 
learning easier. That inspired Lee to turn Carroll’s Game of 
Logic into a fun experience, especially for kids and teenag- 
ers—a way to learn about logic ina powerful new way. He 
wants to express Carroll’s nonsensical ideas visually, offering 
a new way to imagine a cat without a grin, then a grin with- 
out a cat! So far he has only experimented with teaching the 


Game of Logic to his son and several of his son’s friends, but 
he hopes to expand the audience. He is working on more 
paradoxical visualizations in the VR program, such as turning 
a pawn into a Queen, or seeing Alice fall asleep versus Alice 
falls in sleep; he wants to adapt these nonsensical ideas to the 
Game of Logic as he continues to improve the VR program. 
Amanda Kennell and Yoshiyuki Momma concluded our 
two days of presentations by discussing “Carroll Scholarship 
in Japan.” Dr. Kennell is an assistant professor of International 
Studies at North Carolina State University and is working on 
a book, Alice in Evasion, about Japanese adaptations. Yoshi 
Momma is a major Lewis Carroll collector and LCSJapan co- 


founder, who compiled and annotated the Japanese bibliogra- 
phy for Alice in a World of Wonderlands and has tracked down 


Japanese translations of other Carrollian texts. 
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Momma began by remarking that although translations 
of Carroll’s works have been available in Japan for a long time, 
curiosity about the author has been steadily growing since 
1972 when Bessatsu Gendaishi techo #2 (Modern Poetry Note- 
book) was published. This book, edited by Shigeo Kuwabara 
and Yasunari Takahashi, contained many articles about Car- 
roll and his works. The late Professor Takahashi was the first 
president of the Lewis Carroll Society of Japan, and published 
nine books about Carroll in the 1970s. Kennell commented 
that the big change this journal made came from its focus not 
on Alice, but on Carroll himself. It became Japan’s best source 
for information and fanned interest, both in academic circles 
and society in general, in Carroll and Alice—but also Carroll 
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beyond Alice. Before these books were published, most Japa- 
nese people regarded the Alice stories as children’s books and 
most of Carroll’s other works, with a few exceptions, were not 
published there until much later. 

Kennel! mentioned that the articles in this journal cov- 
ered a lot of territory, including linguistics, philosophy, trans- 
lations, and assorted Carrollian essays, with about twenty Jap- 
anese scholars, professors, poets, playwrights, and enthusiasts 
contributing. Articles by William Empson, André Breton, G. 
K. Chesterton, Elizabeth Sewell, Harry Levin, and Jean Gat- 
tegno were also translated into Japanese. 

Interest in Carroll and his works continued to grow with 
the translations of biographies by Morton Cohen, Derek 
Hudson, Isa Bowman, Jean Gattegno, John Pudney, Roger 
Lancelyn Green, Edward Wakeling, and others. More recent- 
ly, The Annotated Alice 150" Anniversary Deluxe Edition was 
translated by Hiroshi Takayama to help the Japanese better 
understand the author and his works. These were all impor- 
tant publications for the increasing numbers of Japanese Car- 
roll scholars and enthusiasts, and created a demand for new 
translations. 

It surprised Kennell to learn that Sylvie and Bruno was 
first translated into Japanese in 1923, nearly fifty years before 
The Hunting of the Snark. Also, Sylvie and Bruno Concluded 
was not fully translated until 2016, when the LCSJapan pub- 
lished the translation by Kumiko Taira in a special issue of 
their journal, MischMasch. 

Interestingly, the first translation of any of Carroll’s works 
into Japanese was Through the Looking- Glass, published in the 
magazine Shonen Sekai (Juvenile World) in 1899 by Tenkei 
Hasegawa. Arisu monogatari (Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland) was first published in the magazine Shojo no Tomo 
(Girls’ Friends) in 1908, translated by Shizuo Nagayo. The 
Sylvie and Bruno books followed in 1923 and The Hunting of 
the Snark in 1972, but they are not nearly as popular in Japan 
as the Alice books. Since 1945, translations of Carroll’s works 
and related material have been published regularly, with more 
than 400 different translations of Alice alone! Each translator 
does his or her best to interpret Carroll’s wordplay, nonsense, 
and poetry. But to make the task even more challenging, Japa- 
nese tradition has it that if one of them comes up with the per- 
fect idea or phrase, it is then treated somewhat like a copyright 
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and is not reused in future translations. (What is the 401* dif 
ferent way to say “Alice was getting very tired of sitting by her 
sister on the bank. ..”?) 

Exhibitions about Lewis Carroll and his works have been 
held frequently in Japan since the 1980s and have contributed 
greatly to Carroll’s popularity. Currently there is a Through the 
Looking- Glass exhibition at the Picture Library in Karuizawa, 
Nagano, which celebrates the book’s 150" anniversary. 

Western culture is well received in Japan, and Carroll and 
Alice are no exception. Many Japanese people know about the 
author and his works, especially Wonderland and Looking- 
Glass, but they have not necessarily read them. Many young 
girls identify with Alice and her adventures, and the books’ in- 
fluence on Japanese culture can be seen in restaurants, stores, 
manga, and fashion. Alice movies are also very popular. 
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With Kennell’s and Momma’s talk, we brought to a close 
two days of enticing, continent-spanning offerings, with 
award announcements, a virtual tour, much good humor, and 
extra time for socializing—with, of course, some virtual tea! 

We also met the winners of this year’s Wonderland 
awards and took an immersive 3D interactive tour through a 
virtual museum displaying submissions from current and past 
Wonderland award winners. You can read more in “Ravings 
from the Writing Desk” on page 22. 


Our thanks to the LCSNA members who contributed to this 
report: August Imholtz, Clare Imboltz, Mark Burstein, Andy 
Malcolm (with the assistance of Dayna Nuhn), Linda Gray- 
Moin, Robert Stek, and Cindy Watter. Screen grabs in this 
report are courtesy of Chris Morgan. 
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tsa bird! It’s a planet It's VELOCIMAN! 
| No, it’s not a Golden Age superhero. A Velociman was a 

late nineteenth-century riding contraption for adults that 
somewhat resembled a modern tricycle, with the main differ- 
ences being in size, proportion, and the fact that they were 
arm- rather than leg-powered. Dodgson (aet. fifty) first saw 
one in June of 1882 belonging to his friend the Rev. Robert 
Harvey Charsley (1826-1907). He “tried the machine, which 
pleases me much,” and apparently arranged to have one built 
for himself. But with his love of gadgets (KZ 103:9) and tin- 
kering, of course he had to improve on it. 

On October 17 of that year, he again visited Charsley, 
referring to “my” Velociman, and came up with some ideas 
about altering the steering mechanism (in the rear). He re- 
turned on the 23" to try to implement them, and again on the 
26 with new enhancements. He and Charsley had thoughts 
about the seat as well. It is last referred to in Dodgson’s diaries 
on July 18, 1885, where he says, “It was much more tiring than 
walking would have been, but I am quite new to the work.” 

Although mainly powered by hands and arms in a man- 
ner said to resemble rowing, Velocimans also had foot pedals 
and gears. They weighed nearly 100 pounds, with two 48-inch 
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wheels in the front and one 20-inch in the rear, and were man- 
ufactured by Singer & Co. of Coventry. Charsley’s original in- 
spiration was to develop a machine like a bicycle or velocipede 
suitable for those who had lost the ability to use their legs as a 
result of disability, war, or industrial accident. As the word ve- 
locipede came from Latin velox, veloc- (swift) + pes, ped- (foot), 
it was natural to name this device after the hand (L. manus). 

The image in the mind’s eye of Dodgson tooling along 
country roads on this contraption is charming. It’s too bad that 
Eadweard Muybridge never recorded him in motion on one of 
his frequent trips to England, nor does any photograph exist of 
him riding one. So we did the next best thing and asked Adri- 
ana Peliano to come up with this collaged illustration. 

It is not known whether Dodgson ever attempted to ride 
a bicycle, also known at the time as a “boneshaker” (think of 
their solid wood or metal tires bouncing over the cobblestone 
roads of the day), though he photographed his brother Wil- 
fred on one (leaning against a wall) in 1869. 

“Pedal Power,” an exhibit at the Museum of Oxford in 
2009, highlighted the history of both late nineteenth-century 
British cycling and photography, with Dodgson prominently 
mentioned in both categories. 
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or more than a dozen years, Henry Holiday’s il- 
Pris to The Hunting of the Snark have been 
my personal Snark-hunting grounds; pictorial ref- 
erences in his illustrations to works of other artists are my 
prey. In this article I will present four of my trophies. They all 
belong to an image that is perhaps the most complex among 
Holiday’s Svark illustrations. But first, a bit of background. 
Fifteen years ago, I spotted 
a nineteenth-century print on- 
line that depicts a man who had 
dressed himself finely with a cap 
made of a beaver’s fur and a ruff. 
With a pen in his hand and an- 
other pen between his teeth, the 
man was explaining something to 
a beaver. That endeavor seemed 
to be quite stressful, perhaps also 


because the workplace was an er- 
gonomic nightmare: The teacher 
had to sit on a bare rock in some 
narrow valley, while he and the 


beaver were surrounded by mon-_ Figure 1. Strange creepy creatures surrounding Holiday’s 
Butcher and Beaver, and Griinewald’s St. Anthony. 


sters, wing-flapping pigs, a rat that 
had wings too, and other strange 
creepy creatures who watched the 
man and the beaver with wonder- 
ing eyes. A pig band was playing 
brass music. The rat was pouring 
ink on the fur cap. Obviously the 
scene was crammed with all kinds 
of stressors adding to the man’s 
and the beaver’s mental workload. 
Consequently, I used that print 
for my presentations on OHS 
(Occupational Health and Safe- 
ty), as it so nicely helped to visual- 


ae 


seemed to be an allusion to a sixteenth-century print by Mar- 
cus Gheeraerts the Elder. 

As I was afraid that my finding was just based on a little 
incidental similarity, I looked for someone who could give me 
some advice. When I found Mahendra Singh over the Inter- 
net, he was working on his graphic novel version of The Snark. 
I didn’t know then that he too was playing the allusion game 
therein. Without an encourag- 
ing email from Mahendra, my 
Snark hunt probably would 
have got stuck in the starting 
holes, and the British Museum 
never would have noticed my 
findings. 

At the beginning of my 
Snark hunt, I neglected “The 
Beaver’s Lesson,’ even though 
it was the first Svark illustra- 
tion of which I was aware. 
However, another hint from 
Mahendra drew my _ atten- 
tion to that illustration again: 
“The Beaver’s Lesson” might 
have been inspired by Matth- 
ias Griinewald’s painting The 
Temptation of St. Anthony. 
Today I believe that Henry 
Holiday not only was inspired 
by Griinewald’s painting, he 
consciously alluded to it (Fig- 
ure 1). 

The painting is mounted 
into one of the panels in an 
altar that belongs to the Isen- 
heim Altarpiece (1512-1516). 
The opposing panel harbors 


ize hazards to mental and physical 
health at office workplaces. 

The illustration made me of arms turned into a kitten. 
curious, so I started to read the 
book to which it belonged. It was the illustration for the chap- 
ter “The Beaver’s Lesson” in Lewis Carroll’s The Hunting of 
the Snark. Then, in December 2008, in another illustration 


to that tragicomedy, I discovered a pictorial reference that 
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Figure 2. Pareidolia is magic: Griinewald’s depiction of a coat 


Griinewald’s painting Saint 
Anthony Visiting Saint Paul, 
which is also alluded to by 
Holiday. 

Holiday’s allusions to these two paintings are references 
to reinterpreted shapes in these paintings. For example, the 
kitten in Holiday’s illustration originally was a coat of arms 
(Figure 2). Ifyou take a close look at it, the kitten is gone. Blur 


the details or look at them from a greater distance, and the 
kitten is back. 

It seems that the little tax collector in Holiday’s illustra- 
tion combines shapes from The Temptation of St. Anthony and 
from John Everett Millais’s Boyhood of Raleigh. 

That Holiday was inspired by Millais’s painting has been 
suggested by Louise Schweitzer in “One Wild Flower” (Ph.D. 
thesis, 2012): “Perhaps Holiday's ruff—and the pose of the Fit 
Five drawing—was inspired by the Elizabethan drama inher- 
ent in Millais’ Boyhood of Raleigh, (1869). I think Schweitzer 
is closer than she thinks. This is more than an inspiration; it’s 
an intentional pictorial reference (Figure 3). 


From “The Hunting of the Snark”: 


They gazed in delight, while the Butcher exclaimed 
“He was always a desperate wag!” 

They beheld him—their Baker—their hero unnamed— 
On the top of a neighbouring crag. 

Erect and sublime, for one moment of time. 

In the next, that wild figure they saw 

(As if stung by a spasm) plunge into a chasm, 

While they waited and listened in awe. 


When I read these lines a few years ago, a picture popped up 
in my head that looked pretty similar to the cover illustra- 


tion of The Snark illustrated by Tove Jansson. But there also 


Figure 3. Left, Henry Holiday's Butcher. Right, Millais, The Boyhood 
of Raleigh 


Vrate 


is another image that depicts a similar scenario: John Martin’s 
painting The Bard (c. 1817), which was inspired by Thomas 
Gray’s 1757 poem of the same name, one verse of which goes: 


On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er cold Conway’s foaming flood, 

Robed in the sable garb of woe 

With haggard eyes the Poet stood; 

“Enough for me: with joy I see 

The diff rent doom our fates assign. 

Be thine Despair and sceptred Care; 

To triumph and to die are mine.” 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night. 


These lines may have inspired not only John Martin, but also 
Lewis Carroll when he wrote his Sark tragicomedy. And 
John Martin’s painting might have inspired Henry Holiday 
when he worked on his Swark illustrations (Figure 4). 

I think that Henry Holiday incorporated even more 
than these four pictorial references into his illustration to 
“The Beaver’s Lesson.” In total, I found almost a dozen allu- 
sions to works from seven artists: Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
son (photographer), Gustave Doré, Marcus Gheeraerts the 
Younger, Marcus Gheeraerts the Elder, Matthias Griinewald, 
John Martin, and John Everett Millais. Or are these pictorial 
allusions only my pareidolic delusions? 


[Other results of Gétz’s Holiday/Snark hunts can be found 
in his articles “Nose Is a Nose Is a Nose” (KL 99:30) and 
“Burning the Baker” (KL 100:55), and on his website: 
https://snrk.de/, - Ed.] 


Figure 4. Wild men in the background: Holiday's Bellman 
and John Martin’s Bard 
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The Publication Date of 
Through the Looking-Glass 


CHARLIE LOVETT 


meas 
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hen was Through the Looking-Glass published? 
Though dated 1872 on the title page, if by “pub- 
lication” we mean “available for sale to the pub- 


lic” then the American publication by Lee and Shepard took 
place no sooner than December 19, 1871, when a shipment of 
unbound copies arrived in Boston. These probably first went 
on sale on December 23 after being bound.' Certainly publica- 
tion in the United Kingdom took place earlier than that, but 
when? 

Dodgson received copies on December 6. Advertise- 
ments began appearing in the papers as early as the next day. 
Bookseller W. E. Franklin advertised the book on December 
7 in the Newcastle Journal for the discounted price of 5s. On 
December 9, Brown and Company of Salisbury advertised 
the book in the Salisbury and Winchester Journal for 6s. On 
the same day an advertisement in the Rochdale Observer of- 
fered the book for “5s, published at 6s,” but did not specify a 
bookseller. The Pall Mall Gazette of December 14 published 
a lengthy review and gave the publication date as 1871. So, 
by this date the book had been in the hands of the press long 
enough for reviews to be written. On December 16, The Ex- 
aminer listed the book in “Books of the Week Ending Decem- 
ber 13,” indicating that they had received a copy by that date. 


On December 14, both The Times and the Pall Mall 
Gazette ran advertisements from Macmillan using the words 
“this day” to describe Through the Looking-Glass. On Decem- 
ber 15, the advertisement in The Times again read “this day.” 
Strangely the Pall Mall Gazette ran the same advertisement on 
December 19 and 22 as it had on December 14, again using 
the wording “this day.” By December16, the book had been 
received by W. H. Smith in Belfast, according to their adver- 
tisement in the Belfast News-Letter of that date. 

I think it is fair to guess that the advertisements for the 
book on December 7 and 9 were anticipating orders (they do 
not specify that the books are “now ready”), and that Decem- 
ber 14 was the actual publication day (or as close to it as evi- 
dence will allow us to get). In the days immediately following 
a number of reviews appeared in the papers, including those 
in the Globe (December 15), The Examiner (December 16), 
Illustrated London News (December 16), Morning Post (De- 
cember 19), Standard (December 21), Evening Mail (Decem- 
ber 26), and MMustrated Times (December 30). 


' Hilda Bohem, “The First Edition of Through the Looking-Glass, 
Jabberwocky v. 13, no. 4, 87-95 
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The Condensation of Alice 


AUGUST A. IMHOLTZ, JR. 
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ondensed or abridged versions of <Alices Ad- 
( ventures in Wonderland are not exactly a new phe- 

nomenon,' and in fact, Carroll’s “prequel? if you 
will, of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland was itself, if you can 
live backwards, a shorter version called Alice’s Adventures un- 
der Ground. Carroll himself later shortened Wonderland in 
1889 with his Nursery Alice’“to be read by Children aged from 
Nought to Five.” The Alice in English database compiled by 
Jon Lindseth and a battalion of scholars, librarians, and collec- 
tors lists more than 500 abridged editions of Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland, and surely there must have been some that es- 
caped even their diligent efforts. 

The “condensed Alice”—part of a series of “Condensed 
Classics”—was first published in the Newton Graphic news- 
paper, June 6, 1919, and reprinted in many others. The con- 
denser was Clyde C. Newkirk, known as “Newton” Newkirk 
(1870-1938), an American cartoonist and humorist. He pro- 
duced the Bingville Bugle comic strip and several humorous 
books. Newkirk was hired as a cartoonist by the Boston Post in 
1901. His Bingville Bugle comic strip inspired Bing Crosby’s 


first name, because “Bingo,” taken from the comic strip, had 
been his nickname as a child. In 1902, Newkirk wrote sev- 
eral Sherlock Holmes parodies, including Memoirs of Curlock 
Combs, with Dr. Spotson as his sidekick. 

So how did Newkirk condense Alice? The original Al- 
ice’s Adventures under Ground had a word count of about 
15,500 words, but Lewis Carroll expanded it to 26,432 by 
adding inter alia the segments with the Cheshire Cat and 
the Mad Tea-Party before publishing it in 1865. Newkirk 
condensed Alice to 1,396 words, about 5% of the origi- 
nal text. To do that, he compressed dialogue and omitted 
whole chapters, for example, “The Pool of Tears” and “A 
Mad Tea Party.” 

A brief five-paragraph biography of Carroll, largely fac- 
tual, accompanied the condensation in many of its newspa- 
per republications. Yet for all its compromised condensation, 
Newton Newkirk seems to have cobbled together a not unrea- 
sonable brief retelling of Carroll’s tale. The condensation, with 
its sometimes odd syntax and lack of commas, is reproduced 
here from the Idaho Meridian Times, July 15, 1921. 


Alice sat nodding sleepily on a mossy bank beside her big 
sister, who was reading. Presently a pink-eyed white rabbit 
ran by looking at its watch and crying, “Oh dear—I shall 
be late!” Alice bounded after the rabbit across a field and 
into a hole under a hedge. After running through the hole a 
distance, she suddenly stepped off into space and began to 
fall. She fell slowly and it was a very pleasant sensation. Alice 
was wondering whether she would stop at the earth’s center 
when, bump!—she landed on a heap of leaves, unhurt. 

The rabbit was scampering down the passage. Spring- 
ing to her feet she pursued, but it disappeared around the 
next corner and Alice found herself in a long hall of many 
doors all locked. On a table was a golden key which fitted 
the smallest door, only 15 inches high. Unlocking this she 
beheld a beautiful flower garden, but could not squeeze 
through the door. 

On the table she found a bottle labeled “Drink Me.” 
Alice tasted it—It was delicious and she drank it all. Soon 
she shrank to only ten inches in height. “Now I can go 
into the garden!” cried Alice, running to the door, but, 
alas, she had relocked it and left the key on the table far 
beyond her reach. 


Beneath the table in a glass dish she found a cookie 
on which were the words, “Eat Me.” She ate this and 
soon grew nine feet tall. Presently the rabbit entered and 
seeing Alice fled in dismay, dropping his gloves and fan. 
Alice picked them up and began to fan herself. Soon she 
was only two feet high and dropped the fan in a fright. 
Thereupon she stopped growing smaller and knew it was 
a magic fan. 

Hearing footfalls she turned to the rabbit stand- 
ing nearly as tall as she and seeming very angry. “You go 
to my house and bring me a pair of gloves and a fan!” 
commanded the rabbit sternly. Alice, badly frightened, 
started to obey. Strangely enough the hall vanished and 
she found herself running through a deep wood. Soon she 
came to a little white house. The doorplate said “W. Rab- 
bit.” Entering she hurried upstairs to the rabbit’s bedroom 
and found, not gloves and a fan, but a bottle on the bu- 
reau. It was not labeled, but Alice drank the contents. She 
grew so rapidly that the room was hardly big enough to 
contain her, although she was lying on the floor with her 
knees drawn up to her chin. 
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While she was in this predicament someone threw 
a handful of pebbles through the window into the room. 
These turned into bits of candy. Alice ate several of them 
and soon shrank until she could escape from the house. 
Running into the wood she sat down beside a mush- 
room to rest. 

“What can I do for you?” asked a voice. Alice looked 
up and on top of the mushroom sat a blue caterpillar 
smoking a pipe. “Oh, please, sir? replied Alice, “make 
me larger!” “That’s easy,’ said the caterpillar. “One side 
of this mushroom will make you taller and the other side 
shorter.” Before Alice could ask more the caterpillar dis- 
appeared. 

Alice broke off a piece from each side of the mush- 
room. After eating a bit of one she grew so short her chin 
struck her foot. Hastily eating some of the other she grew 
so tall her head was among the tree tops. “Oh dear, shall 
I never be my regular size again!” she cried nibbling from 
the first piece and shrinking down to only nine inches. 

In despair she started to walk through the wood and 
soon came to a little house about four feet high. Without 
knocking Alice walked into the kitchen. The Duchess sat 
rocking a little pig in her lap, the Cook was sprinkling 
quantities of pepper into a kettle of soup, and a Cheshire 
Cat on the hearth grinned from ear to ear at her. All three 
sneezed violently from time to time. 

“Please, go away—I don’t like your grin’ said Alice 
to the Cat. All right,’ replied the Cat, and vanished, be- 
ginning with the tail and ending with the grin—but the 
grin remained after the rest had disappeared. To escape 
from this horrid grin, Alice ran out of the house and into 
the wood closely pursued by the grin. Seeing a little door 
open leading into a big tree Alice slipped through and 
slammed the door behind her, shutting out the grin. 

Turning about she at last found herself in the beauti- 
ful garden. Standing about a rose-tree near the entrance 
were three gardeners painting the white roses red. “Why 
are you doing that?” asked Alice. “Because,” replied one, 
“the Queen does not fancy white roses.” “Hush!” said an- 
other, “here comes the Queen now!” Alice turned eagerly 
to behold the royal procession. There were soldiers with 
clubs, courtiers bedecked with diamonds and the royal 
children were ornamented with hearts, while in and out 
among them hopped the White Rabbit. Last of all came 
the King and Queen of Hearts. 

When the Queen came to Alice she stopped and 
asked, “My child, do you play croquet?” “Y-y-y-yes,’ stam- 
mered Alice much confused. “Then here is your mallet? 
replied the Queen handing Alice a live flamingo. Then 
the game began and such a crazy game of croquet Alice 
had never seen. 

The croquet balls were live hedgehogs and the sol- 
diers bent over to make the arches. Besides, the ground 
was full of hummocks and ridges. All played at once. 
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When Alice would get ready to hit her ball with the fla- 
mingo’s head, either the hedgehog would walk off, or the 
soldier making the arch would stand up to rest his back. 

“How do you like the game?” asked a voice. Looking 
up Alice beheld the grin of the Cheshire Cat. Before she 
could answer the Cat’s head appeared, but no more of 
it. “I don’t like it at all? replied Alice dropping her mal- 
let which at once flew off. The Cat turned to look at the 
King, who did not like being grinned at, and complained 
to the Queen, who ordered the Cat beheaded on the spot. 

“That is all very well,” said the King, “but I should 
like to know how it is possible to behead a cat which has 
no body?” While they were arguing the Cheshire Cat 
vanished, head, grin and all. 

Alice went to look for her flamingo, but could not 
find it. When she returned all the players had gone to 
the Palace. Alice followed and entering found a trial in 
progress. The King and Queen sat on their throne hear- 
ing the evidence. The Knave of Hearts was being tried 
for stealing some tarts the Queen had made. Several wit- 
nesses testified, but they talked of everything else except 
the stolen tarts. 

“What a silly trial!” thought Alice, nibbling absent- 
mindedly at a piece of mushroom she had left. Almost 
before she knew it she grew so tall her head bumped 
against the ceiling. 

“Call the next witness!” commanded the King. 
“ALICE!” cried the White Rabbit. “But I don’t know 
anything about the stolen tarts,” protested Alice. “That’s 
very important,” remarked the King. “It’s against the rules 
for a witness over a mile high to testify,’ said the Queen. 
“Leave this court at once!” ordered the King addressing 
Alice. “In that case; said the King, “let the Jury consider 
the verdict.” “Sentence first and verdict afterward,” ob- 
jected the Queen. “How absurd to have a sentence before 
a verdict!” said Alice scornfully. 

“Off with that girl’s head!” shouted the Queen 
pointing at Alice. “Will you please stoop down so I can 
carry out the Queen’s orders?” asked the Royal Execu- 
tioner politely. “No, I won't!” cried Alice; “You are all 
nothing but a naughty pack of cards anyhow and Iam not 
afraid of you!” Thereupon the whole pack rose up into 
the air and flew straight into Alice’s face. 

“Come, Alice dear, wake up,’ said her big sister, shak- 
ing her gently; “you’ve been sleeping nearly an hour and 
it’s time to go home.” 

Then little Alice knew that her wonderful Journey 
had been only a wonderful dream. 


1 KL 63:20 discussed MSWord’s Autosummarize feature, which 
produced daft 100-word condensations of each Alice book. A 
later article, “Shrinking and Growing” (KL 96:30) discussed 


condensations of as few as fourteen words. — Ed. 
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n the Ugly Duchess’s song (“Speak roughly to your lit- 
|: boy / And beat him when he sneezes”), I had always 

vaguely supposed that the Wows in the chorus of “Wow! 
wow! wow!” were a variant of “Waw”—the sound of an infant 
squalling, according to Webster’s Unabridged. This interpreta- 
tion made reasonably good sense, at least in American Eng- 
lish. In British English, it seemed somewhat less likely, as the 
Oxford English Dictionary considered “waw” the cry of a cat. 
The OEDs idea of “wow,” “an exclamation, variously express- 
ing aversion, surprise or admiration, sorrow or commisera- 
tion, or mere asseveration,’ by including aversion and sorrow, 
also makes sense to a degree, but it doesn’t feel really close. 
(The surprised admiration most commonly expressed by 
“wow, however appropriate to the location of Wonderland, 
is clearly not the Duchess’s meaning at all.) 

Linguist John McWhorter, in his regular “Lexicon Val- 
ley” podcast for Slate Magazine, gave a talk on February 16, 
2021, on how languages produce negation.’ As part of it, he 
briefly discussed an example of a word with a little-known 
usage for expressing negative emotion that he’d noticed in 
studying examples of American popular culture. A century 
ago, “wow” was likely to be, not an expression of wonder, but 
acry of distress or pain exactly similar to “ow” or “ouch.”? His 
examples were a 1919 comic strip, Clare Victor Dwiggins’s 
Home Wanted by a Baby, a 1919 Felix the Cat silent cartoon, 
and a 1932 Tom and Jerry cartoon. (That last cartoon series 
is not the famous MGM cat-and-mouse team, but a pair of 
bumbling humans from the Van Beuren Studio, distributed 
by RKO.) The baby would often put itself in a basket on a 
doorstep, hoping to be pitied as a starving foundling and ad- 
opted by the occupants, and would let out a “wow” to call 
their attention to its plight. Felix the Cat, suffering injury 
to his tail, cries “wow” (via a speech balloon), just as nowa- 
days someone not-too-seriously injured would cry “ow” or 
“ouch”; in the same way, Tom and Jerry, getting hit by the 
plumbing pipes let loose in their bumbling attempts at repair, 
shout, “wow!” 

Hearing the podcast, I at once thought of an older, Brit- 
ish example: the Ugly Duchess’s chorus (with the Cook and 
the Baby joining in). The chorus is clearly the same sort of 
cry of pain, upon being beaten for sneezing, producing an 


exact fit for the context, instead of the only approximate fit 
of “wow” as a variant of “waw, in the American sense of the 
word (the OED’ idea of it as a cat’s cry does not really fit at 
all), or even of “wow” in the vague, general sense of aversion 
or sorrow. What the Chorus means by your little boy’s “wow” 
is “ow” (or “ouch”). 

I don’t know how far back the modern “ow” and “ouch” 
go. Webster’s Unabridged doesn’t include much on usage chro- 
nology, and the OED, which does, defines “ow” as “an excla- 
mation expressing surprise, or some allied emotion,” which 
is not all that close to the Webster’ definition of it as an ex- 
clamation “used especially to express sudden pain.” Consid- 
ering that the OED doesn’t even include “ouch” as a word, I 
started to wonder if the British don’t say either “ow” or “ouch” 
when, for example, experiencing the pain of madly squeezing 
a right-hand foot into a left-hand shoe, but merely weep, in a 
Knightly way. But I asked some British acquaintances, who 
reported that they do in fact shout “ow” or “ouch” when ex- 
periencing “sudden pain”—although one fan of Walt Kelly’s 
Pogo reported that he’s more likely to exclaim “Rowrbazzle!” 


Endnotes 
' hetps://slate.com/podcasts/lexicon-valley/2021/02/double- 
negative-history-aint 
2 In E. M. Forster’s 1913 Maurice, ch. 25, Maurice’s sisters have 
joined an ambulance class, and Clive allows them to practice their 
bandaging on him. “Waow, you're hurting my head,’ he complains. 
“Waow, waow, Ada teases him. 


LUCKY DAY! LUCKY BAY! 
t He cHORILED IN oS 
His JOY’ | 
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It occurred to me recently that the 
Hatter’s riddle (“Why is a raven like 
a writing-desk?”) bears a close resem- 


blance toa line from Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, act two, scene two. Speak- 

ing to his friend Guildenstern, Hamlet 
claims that he is usually sane, citing his 
ability to tell “a hawk from a handsaw” as 
proof. Just like the Hatter, Hamlet uses 
an alliterative pairing of a bird and a non- 
bird object. Furthermore, both Hamlet 
and Hatter are believed to be mad when 
they deliver their respective lines. 

T admit that this could be nothing 
more than a coincidence; Lewis Car- 
roll may not have intended the Hatter’s 
riddle to echo Hamlet’s words, but the 
similarities between them are certainly 
striking. This is not the first possible 
Shakespeare reference found by readers 
of the Alice books either. For instance, 
as mentioned in The Annotated Alice, 
the rose-painting scene from Wonder- 
land may allude to Henry VI, Part I, and 
some hear an echo of Richard IT in “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter.” 

If we imagine that the Hamlet con- 
nection was intentional, I think it only 
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adds to the comic richness of the Mad 
Tea-Party scene. Hamlet’s line suggests 
that the ability to distinguish between a 
bird and a non-bird is evidence of san- 
ity, so we might expect the unquestion- 
ably mad Hatter to find many similari- 
ties between ravens and writing-desks. 
It’s therefore a funny sort of disappoint- 
ment for the reader for him to say he 
hasn’t “the slightest idea” how to answer 
his own riddle. I also find the implied 
comparison between the great person- 
age of Hamlet and the slightly pathetic 
Mad Hatter highly amusing. 

Sincerely, 

Miles Kodama 


3 
I would like to note an error in the 
Dedicatory Poem of Sylvie and Bruno 
Concluded, which is usually reprinted in 
modern script. 

My translation of Sylvie and Bruno 
Concluded into Japanese was published 
on July 30, 2016, by The Lewis Carroll 
Society of Japan as an extra issue of 
Mischmasch (the Society’s magazine), 


Vol. I. It is the first complete transla- 
tion of Sylvie and Bruno Concluded into 
Japanese. (A Japanese translation of 
Sylvie and Bruno by Naoki Yanase was 
published in 1979.) 

My source was the first edition of 
Sylvie and Bruno Concluded, published 
by Macmillan in 1893. During my task 
of translating, I noticed the error. The 
Dedicatory Poem in the first edition was 
set in gothic script, and reads: “Dreams, 
that elude the Waker’s frenzied grasp—.” 
But the version set in modern script in 
the Nonesuch edition of The Complete 
Works of Lewis Carroll (1939, p. 459) 
has the word “Maker” instead of the 
correct “Waker.” This mis-transcription 
occurred in almost all later editions. 
“Waker” appears correctly in The Letters 
of Lewis Carroll, edited by M. Cohen 
(1979, p. 825, note 1). 

Tasked Mr. Edward Wakeling when 
and how the error had happened. Ina 
private letter, he told me, in part: 


The error in the dedicatory poem 
seems widespread. It is difficult for 
people to read gothic script. The 
mistake was made, I think, in the 


Nonesuch edition of The Complete 
Works of Lewis Carroll in 1939. 
But the first time we get “Makers” 
instead of “Wakers” seems to be in 
The Collected Verse of Lewis Carroll 
edited by John Francis McDermott 
in 1929 (an American book). It has 
been copied incorrectly (probably 
from the Nonesuch) ever since. 

It is clearly “Wakers” in the first 
edition (1893) and the People’s 
Edition, which both use the 

gothic script. So too do the first 
American issues in 1894. Macmil- 
lan’s Collected Verse in 1932 gets 

it right, and this is not in gothic 
script. And Morton also in Letters 
1979. The error is not mentioned 
in the Bibliography by Imholtz and 
Sewell. I will drop a note to Ray 
Dyer. I see that Gillian Beer in her 
anthology of Carroll poems also 
has it wrong. 


Edward suggested that I send a letter to 
the Knight Letter, the Mischmasch, The 
Carrollian to get this noticed. When 

I wrote the summary of my lecture at 
the Annual Meeting of the LCSJ, 2016, 
in the Looking-Glass Letter No. 134, 
Winter, 2017, I asked if anyone knew 
when and how the error happened. I 
received an answer from Clare Imholtz 


of LCSNA, reading in part: 


You describe the frequent mistran- 
scription of “Makers” for “Wakers” 

in the dedicatory poem to Sylvie and 
Bruno Concluded. I never realized this 


error until I saw your note! I don’t 
think many other people ever noticed 
it either. 

It is an easy error to make as the 
M and W look so alike in the gothic 
script used for the poem. On the other 
hand, “Wakers” makes so much more 
sense. 

In the Sylvie and Bruno Bib- 
liography that Byron Sewell and I 
wrote, we cite: C193 Gonzalez, Félix 
Sanz. “Dreams that elude the Maker’s 
frenzied grasp: Una vision del mundo 
ambigua e integradora en los libros de 
Sylvie and Bruno, de Lewis Carroll? 
Didactica Lengua y Literatura, No. 10, 
1998. I think this is the only reference 
therein. 

Gillian Beer made the same error 
in her recent book of Carroll’ s col- 
lected verse. Much earlier, however, 
the Dover publication The Humor- 
ous Verse of Lewis Carroll printed the 
poem correctly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Kumiko Taira 
Lewis Carroll Society of Japan 
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Where in the World Am I? 


—____—_ yg 

Was the Mock Turtle orphaned at an 
early age? Here above ground, turtles do 
abandon their eggs, but in Wonderland? 
In discussing the education he shared 
with the Gryphon he says “I couldn’t 
afford to learn [washing] ... I could 
only afford the regular course.” We may 
assume he was on a stricter budget than 
his callous schoolmate the Gryphon, 
who was casually preparing for his own 
future by studying the aristocratic clas- 
sical curriculum, and thus “too busy” 
for an elective such as Fainting in Coils. 
(One wonders how hard the Gryphon 
studied and how much he has retained 
of his education; he has even forgotten 
the words of a song.) Without direct 
parental support, but perhaps with a 
tightly administered inheritance, the 
Mock Turtle could barely afford the 
school fees for the required courses. It 
seems unlikely he was on a scholarship 
of some kind, though his sorrow may 
come from his own sense of failing to 
live up to early promise. And the Mock 
Turtle is defensive about his learning, 
dismissing the location of Dinn simply 
because he doesn’t know where it is. 
Meanwhile it is that insouciant courtier, 
the amphibious Gryphon, scion of 
wealth, obedient to but mocking the 
Queen, who is privy to the secrets of 
the Court of Hearts. His position was 
undoubtedly found and funded for him 
by powerful relatives, while the poor 
Mock Turtle is a figure of amusement to 
be displayed and patronized. 

Andrew Ogus 

San Francisco 


Margaret Tarrant pictured Alice’s parents in her illustrated Wonderland 
(Ward, Lock, 1916). But just where do they appear in the text? 


Answer on p. 21 


Og 
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[Producer/boyfriend] Willie [Donald- 
son] and I ended up on a bench facing 
a pond, riveted by the sight of a golden 
carriage led by two horses wearing 
equine formal attire. The coach had 
footmen! Or was I drunk? No, Willie 
saw what I saw too, dubbing them “Frog 
Footmen,’ words he relished repeating 
and which later turned into his own 
nickname for me: Frog Footman. 

Carly Simon, Boys in the Trees: A 

Memoir, Flatiron Books, 2015 

HK 

In just a few days I’d lost track of 
Alastair’s voice, his way of being the 


world, with its sarcasm and whimsy. He 
lived on the other side of the looking- 
glass, and I felt quite sure now that 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee would 
join us for dinner. 

Jay Parini, Borges and Me: An 

Encounter, Doubleday, 2020 
Readers of Through the Looking-Glass 
may recall the plight of the Bread-and- 


butter-fly, which, as the Gnat explains 
to Alice, can live only on weak tea with 
cream in it. “Supposing it couldn’t find 
any?” Alice asks. “Then it would die, 
of course,” the Gnat answers. “That 
must happen very often,’ Alice reflects. 
“Tt always happens,’ the Gnat admits, 
dolefully. 
How the Bread-and-butter-fly sur- 
vives, given the impossible demands 
of its diet, is a nice question. Lewis 
Carroll was in part teasing Darwinian 
ideas, which depend on a struggle for 
existence in which, eventually, we all 
lose—nonexistence being the norm of 
living things, over time. But the plight 
of the Bread-and-butter-fly comes to 
mind, too, when we contemplate what 
is called, not without reason, America’s 
crisis of democracy. It always happens. 
Adam Gopnik, “What We Get Wrong 
About America’s Crisis of Democracy,” 
The New Yorker, January 4 & 11, 
2021 


3K 
I understood why [an hourglass] was a 
favoured prop whenever “Father Time” 
or “Death” are figured as personae in 
Western culture, and if Disney’s Alice in 
Wonderland’ White Rabbit had been 


described as crying, “I’m late, I’m late, 
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I’m late!” while clutching an hourglass 


rather than a pocket watch, he would 
have been a far more morbid (I Googled 
this on my phone) eporine sigil. 
Eley Williams, The Liat’s 
Dictionary: A Novel, Doubleday, 
2021 


*K 

I chew over the word “liminal” 
and remember how in the class I teach 
at university we talked about how 
portals 
in fantasy stories are “liminal? 
a space or moment “in between worlds” 
or on the edge of one world but not 
quite 
in another, 
where things are transient, temporary 
or provisional 
but it can be a moment full of promise 
or it can be a moment of anxiety or 
danger: 
think the Alice books, 
Alice going down the rabbit hole, 
and through a looking glass. 

Michael Rosen, Many Different Kinds 

of Love: A Story of Life, Death, and 

the NHS, Ebury Press, 2021 

HK 

[Bertrand] Russell: Oh, yes. I was 
brought up on the two books, both 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass. Through the Looking- 
Glass was published the year I was born, 


and they were still comparatively recent 
books when I was young. I was brought 
up on the first editions, which I had in 
the nursery. It didn’t occur to anybody 
that they had any value and I just had 
them to wear out. I knew them by heart 
from an early age. 

The New Invitation to Learning, 

Random House, 1942. Also see 

‘Articles and Academia, p. 52. 


3K 
[Lucian] Freud’s father, says Feaver, was 
“a Cheshire cat. A looming then fading 
authority.” 
Frances Wilson in the Times Literary 
Supplement, October 23, 2020, 
reviewing William Feaver’s The Lives 
of Lucian Freud: Fame 1968-2011, 
Bloomsbury, 2020 
oS 
Louisa May Alcott just got by, but 
Edith preferred The Water Babies or 
Alice in Wonderland. 
Hermione Lee, Edith Wharton, 
Alfred A. Knopf; 2007 


aK 
They stopped at the battered old tea 


shop first, where Miss Matty bravely 
offered them tea and biscuits while 
the Hatter, her business partner, sat at 
the table and dunked his watch in the 
teapot. 
H. G. Parry, The Unlikely Escape 
of Uriah Heep, Red Hook, 2019 
3K 
[Bjork’s] tea set was out of Alice in 
Wonderland—each cup literally, half a 
cup, sliced in half. 


Bill Hayes, Insomniac City, 
Bloomsbury USA, 2017 


3 


Timmer’s dragon recalls Lewis Carroll's 


Jabberwock in that both monsters have 
an air of goofball about them... 
Sabria Grah Mark in the New York 
Sunday Book Review, April 4, 2021, 
reviewing Leo Timmers’s Where Is 
the Dragon?, Gecko Press, 2021 
3 


“Going to audition for the next play?” 


Stacy said. 
“They haven’t announced what it is, 
yet,’ said Ingrid. 
“Alice in Wonderland.” 
Alice: a plum role, plum of plums. 
Peter Abrahams, Down the Rabbit 
Hole, an Echo Falls Mystery, Harper 
Collins, New York, 2005 
oS 


Wonderland has always been there, 


like a constant internal backdrop in the 
imagination. 
Helena Bonham Carter, “Helena 
Bonham Carter on the magic and 
influence of Alice in Wonderland? 
Harper's Bazaar, April 13, 2021 


[MARK] VAN DOREN: Miss [Katherine 
Anne] Porter, you may wonder 
why you were asked to come 
this morning to discuss Alice in 
Wonderland. One reason I might 
give you is this: I was curious to 
know whether you, like other 
women of my acquaintance, were 
horrified by this book rather than 
made happy by it when you were a 
little girl. 

PORTER: I was. It was a horror-story to 
me; it frightened me so much, and 
I didn’t know then whether it was 
the pictures or the text. Rereading 
it, I should think it was the text. 

MVD Even without Tenniel’s drawings 
you would have been scared? 

Kap: Oh, yes. It was a terrible mixture 
of suffering and cruelty and rude- 
ness and false logic and traps for 
the innocent—in fact, awful. 

The New Invitation to Learning, 
Random House, 1942. Also see 
‘Articles and Academia,” p. 52. 

HK 

Chapter epigraphs from Lewis Carroll, 

The Annotated Alice (New York: W. W. 

Norton & Co., 2000). 

From the © page in The Lost 
Wonderland Diaries (Shadow 
Mountain, 2020) 


—— 
“Do you love me?” asked Alice. “No, I 
don’t love you” the White Rabbit an- 
swered. Alice frowned her forehead and 
put her hands together as she always did 
when she felt hurt. 
Beginning of fan fiction extract 
erroneously credited to Alice in 
Wonderland that has been making its 
way around the Net since 2018 
3 
Whom did Lewis Carroll marry? 
Frances Jane Lutwidge. Instead, he 


married his first cousin Frances Jane 
Lutwidge in 1830 and became a coun- 
try parson. 
Google’ answer to the question. It’s 
not everyone who can marry their 
own mother two years before they 
were born! 


3 
The play’s [Jumpers] nightmare coda 
echoes the court scene in Alice Through 
the Looking-Glass, made into a surreal 
television film by Jonathan Miller in 
1966. 
Hermione Lee, Tom Stoppard: A 
Life, Knopf, 2021 
HK 
“Of course. What am I supposed to be 


thinking? ‘Oh my paws and whiskers?” 
Anyway, it’s quite straightforward. It’s 
all metaphorical . .” 

Terry Pratchett, Thief of Time, 

Harper Collins, 2001 

3 

It has been said that that [arts patron] 
Chester [Dale] was unable to distin- 
guish between the words “gift” and 


“loan, that he used these terms inter- 
changeably, that like Humpty Dumpty 
in Alice in Wonderland, words mean 
what he wanted them to mean. 
John Walker, Self Portrait with 
Donors: Confessions of an Art 
Collector, Atlantic Monthly Press / 
Little, Brown and Company, 1974 
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‘And how many hours a day did you do lessons?” said Alice, in 
a hurry to change the subject. 
“Ten hours the first day,” said the Mock Turtle: 
“nine the next, and so on.” 
“What a curious plan!” exclaimed Alice. 


he LCSNA Spring Meeting 2021 was jam-packed 
| with lessons, all well described in this issue. I have 
the privilege of thanking our host, 
Catherine Quinlan, dean of the University of 
Southern California Libraries, who is respon- 
sible for providing the technology, staff to 
manage and moderating the meeting, and for 
creating our first LCSNA virtual exhibition. 
Hugh McHarg’s and Tyson Gaskill’s efforts 
were extraordinary, I say heroic. I am forever 


grateful for all they do. 


What Is the Wonderland Award? 

The University of Southern California Wonderland Award is 
part of an annual multidisciplinary competition, open to stu- 
dents primarily from California, who transform the life and 
writing of Lewis Carroll into new creative and scholarly works. 
‘The contest promotes curiosity in the sense of mystery, of won- 
der, of inspiration to uncover—in a playful, Carrollian spirit— 
that which demands and inspires exploration and rewards it 
with surprise and discovery. Since 2005, almost 600 students 
from 20 universities have submitted short stories, films, screen- 
plays, animation pieces, games, novellas, essays, book art, per- 
formance installations, art pieces, and “curiosities.” 


How Do the LCSNA and USC Collaborate? 
The Society accepted an anonymous donation in 


2016 for the purpose of supporting USC’s 
_ work focused on bringing young 
~~ people to Lewis Carroll through 
M\\ exposure and study. Each year 
the Society funds the First Prize 


Fall Meeting winner with a cash award. Win- 
October 16 
irtuAlice 


NY 
<A ; 7 


one-year student memberships, 
to encourage their involvement 
; with the LCSNA. Many of these 
gy students have communicated with So- 
ciety members, joined the LCSNA, and 
attended or spoken at our meetings. Win- 
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ners who presented in our current meeting were 2019’s Joe 
Cadagin and 2017’s USC PhD graduate Amanda Kennell. 

At least one judge each year represents the Society as the 
“Carrollian expert.” Judges for 2021 included Peter Hanff, 
deputy director of UC Berkeley’s Bancroft Library; poet and 
USC professor of English Molly Bendall; USC professor of 
Architecture Lisa Little; Carrollian scholar Catherine Rich- 
ards; and Brianna Beehler, who earned second prize in the 
2019 competition, as well as Linda Cassady. 
(Bolded names are LCSNA members.) 


What Does the Award Do for Students? 
Many students, winners or not, have told me 
this unique opportunity to learn about Carroll 
and use his work in creative ways has changed 
their lives. Student interpretations and adap- 
tions have been exhibited at the San Diego 
Public Library, the San Diego County Fair, 
and the Los Angeles International Antiquarian 
Book Fair. In the UK, materials were used at the Victoria & 
Albert Museum and the O2 Gallery in London. Some of these 
works were presented at Alice through the Ages in Homerton, 
London, UK, and Alice1S0 in New York. University faculty 
use the Cassady Carroll Collection and student work in their 
classes. Local theater groups and elementary school classes 
often visit as well. Four volumes of student works have been 
published by the USC Libraries in The Liddell Book series. 
More recently, longer-lasting virtual exhibits have been cre- 
ated using new technology that allows students and scholars 
to access the material remotely. 


The 2021 LCSNA Meeting 

The awards were the capstone to the first day of our second 
virtual meeting, which attracted almost 300 registered at- 
tendees. The meeting also featured a new digital experience 
for attendees, who were able to view past Wonderland entries 
in an immersive 3D environment built on the Mozilla Hubs 
platform by members of the USC Libraries’ Ahmanson Lab 
under the direction of Curtis Fletcher of the USC Sidney 
Harman Academy for Polymathic Study. 


Prizewinners 
A USC student earning her master’s degree in Literary Ed- 
iting and Publishing won first prize at the 2020-2021 Won- 
derland Award competition. Anna Collier took inspiration 
from a scene in the final chapter of Wonderland to create by 


hand an oversized pack of wooden playing cards and card- 
board box container (bit.ly/WA2021Collier). The illustra- 
tions, derived from Tenniel’s, were digitally manipulated to 
include text from the source material. Her accompanying art- 
ist statement described in exquisite and humorous detail the 
numerous dead ends she encountered trying to bring the proj- 
ect to fruition. In her award speech she said, “This project was 
so much fun, but I almost gave up on it, as so much was going 
wrong. It began with erasing lines in the illustrations, but after 
visiting the Collection a second time I thought, ‘Why not put 
them on wood—even though I’m an English major and have 
no idea how to do that?!” 

The second-place prize went to Cinematic Arts student 
Alexis Patton for La Nouvelle Alice. The black-and-white film 
(bit.ly/WA2021Patton), inspired by both 1960s French New 
Wave cinema and existentialists such as Simone de Beauvoir 
and Jean-Paul Sartre, was shot with long takes, using natural 
light on location throughout downtown Los Angeles. 

The Bellman’s Prize, which recognizes particularly Car- 
rollian and creative risk-taking in a student work, went to Car- 
lyn Flint for her full-length play Wonderland Isn’t Real. The 
drama (bit.ly/WA2021Flint) is set in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
features a struggling nine-year-old boy whose mother is incar- 


cerated but who tells him she’s in Wonderland. 


Exhibitions 

The meeting featured several digital experiences for attend- 
ees, who were able to explore past and present entries in an 
immersive 3D environment. Scalar sites, i.e., traditional sites 
with extensive metadata, are the “Retrospective of 42 Works 
Lewis Carroll Would Approve” (bit.ly/WA202142Retro) 
and the 2020-2021 Wonderland Award Winners (bit.ly/ 
WA2021 Winners). 

Immersive self-guided virtual 3-D sites using Mozil- 
la Hubs (Firefox or Chrome browsers work best) are 
the two Galleries containing the “Retrospective” (bitly/ 
WA2021Gallery1 and. bit.ly/WA2021Gallery2) and the 26 
submissions for the current year (bit.ly/WA202126Subs). 


I would like to thank Tyson Gaskill for his help in preparing 
this article. 


“That’s enough about lessons,” 
the Gryphon interrupted 
in a very decided tone. 


wae E Lisa tite Me 
[Se ta 


The 2021 Wonderland Award winners and judges share a virtual victory lap. From left to right, they are: [top 


row] Anna Collier, first prize winner for her Deck of Cards; Alexis Patton, second prize winner for her film La 
Nouvelle Alice; Linda Cassady, LCSNA president; [middle row] judge Brianna Beehler (Brianna earned 
second prize in the 2019 competition); Carlyn Flint, Bellman’s Prize winner for her play, Wonderland Isn't 
Real; judge Catherine Richards; [bottom row] judges Peter E. Hanff, Molly Bendall, and Lisa Little. 
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ALL MOST HAVE PRIZES 
“PUNCH” CARTOONS 


ANDY MALCOLM 


“For more than half a century, Punch has been a school of wood drawing, of pen and pencil 
draughtsmanship, and of wood-cutting of the first rank; it is a school of art in itself” 


—Marion Harry Spielmann, 
The History of Punch, 1895 


unch, a British weekly magazine of humor and sat- 
PP: was established in 1841 by journalist Henry 

Mayhew and engraver Ebeneezer Landells. The 
magazine was named after the hunchbacked and hook-nosed 
puppet of Punch and Judy fame, and it was subtitled The Lon- 
don Charivari—an homage to Charles Philipon’s French sa- 
tirical humor magazine Le Charivari. 

Political cartoons, fashions, reviews, fine arts, music, 
drama, sport, and society in general were featured in Punch, 
but the most important part of the magazine was a full-page 
satirical drawing known as the “big cut.” The topic for each 
cartoon was decided at the weekly staff meetings, which took 


SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 
“Substance and Shadow” (John Leech), July 1843 
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place over dinner at Punch’s very exclusive table. It had be- 
come the custom to discuss the contents of the week’s main 
political cartoon when the meal was over. During the first 
decade of the magazine, one of the diners would have been 
the great illustrator John Leech. From issue four, Leech had 
become a staff contributor, and his work gradually went on 
to define the look and tone of the magazine. Leech reflected 
back to his readers a host of instantly recognizable details of 
London middle-class life that endeared him to them. 

On July 15, 1843, Leech drew “Substance and Shadow” 
under the heading “Cartoon No. 1.” It was in response to 
an exhibition of frescos that was being held at Westminster. 


CARTOON, Nf I. 


Punch considered this inappropriate and a worthy subject 
of attack, as many who were living in the same district were 
starving. “Substance and Shadow” was a striking image, juxta- 
posing the grand setting of Westminster Hall with a group of 
poor people gazing at the paintings. A preliminary sketch for 
a fresco is called a “cartoon”; subsequent to Leech’s drawing, 
the word “cartoon” stuck and became associated with politi- 
cal satire and eventually with any humorous drawing. 

When it comes to the art of the cartoon, no magazine 
in the world has a finer record than Punch. Fans of the New 
Yorker may disagree, but the fact remains that Punch published 
work by a unique array of the finest artists and illustrators of 
the time—legends like John Leech, Charles Keene, George du 
Maurier, Harry Furniss, and John Tenniel. Tenniel took over 
from Leech as Punch’ chief political cartoonist, which put him 
in one of the most public positions in England, from 1862 to 
1900. Every week, for almost 40 years, he issued a design com- 
menting on the most important themes of the times. 

As an avid reader of Punch, Charles Dodgson knew and 
admired Tenniel’s work and often cut out and kept copies of 
his drawings. Dodgson contrived to meet Tenniel who, in 
April 1864, finally consented to draw the illustrations for Al- 
ice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Tenniel was not a children’s il- 
lustrator at all; his two Alice books were his only excursion into 
this genre. He is, however, the most remembered of the Alice 
illustrators—a prospect that would probably not please Ten- 
niel, as book illustration ran secondary to his primary career. 

As the popularity of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking-Glass grew over the years, Punch 
utilized Alice references and parodies as a way to poke fun at 
politics. From time to time, Tenniel used the Alice books as in- 
spiration for his Punch political cartoons, often parodying his 
own work, as in “Alice in Blunderland” (30 October, 1880). 
Amusingly, the editors at Punch often included the line “With 
Apologies to ‘Alice” in the captions for these cartoons. 

In November 1907, when the copyright of Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland ran out, a flood of editions with other il- 
lustrators appeared, including the works of Arthur Rackham, 
Millicent Sowerby, Thomas Maybank, Charles Robinson, 
Brinsley le Fanu, Charles Pears, and T. H. Robinson. Punch 
responded with an homage to John Tenniel entitled “Alice 
Reigns Supreme” (4 December, 1907), which was drawn by 
Edward Tennyson Reed. 

If the nineteenth century was the golden age of Punch, 
the twentieth century brought its finest cartoonists to the 
magazine. Advances in color printing and reproduction be- 
came more widespread, and artists such as H. M. Bateman, 
Gerard Hoffnung, Quentin Blake, André Francois, Ronald 
Searle, Gerald Scarfe, and Ralph Steadman were emerging as 
bold new talents. 

Punch Magazine closed in 1992, was revived in 1996, 
and ended for good in 2002, leaving a legacy of over 160 years 
of humor and wit unsurpassed in publishing history. Punch 
illustrations still represent the most authentic and memorable 
portrayal of Victorian England. These political and social car- 
toons captured public and domestic life from all economic 


| TUNCH, OR, THE LONDON CHARTVARL—Octonsa 30, 1880, 


ALICE IN BLUNDERLAND. 


UFith Mr. Pexen's profowndest Apologies to “ Atice ia Wonderland.”) 


‘Alice in Blunderland” (John Tenniel), October 1880 


classes, in detail, during the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries, and are today an invaluable resource for historians. 

Through the many decades that Punch existed, references 
to the Alice books were a common feature. Joe Brabant and 
Edward Wakeling have compiled a listing of all the Carrollian 
references in the pages of Punch. The spreadsheet currently 
contains 510 references—mainly illustrations, but also book 
reviews, plays, films, and sometimes just a Carrollian heading. 

For me, these cartoons bring people from a vanished 
world back to life through their dialogue, intentions, and set- 
tings. Collecting Punch magazines, pocket books, and Alma- 
nacks enabled me to get a feeling of Victorian England as it 
was in Lewis Carroll’s day. My initial interest in the magazine 
was sparked by John Tenniel’s illustrations for Wonderland 
and Looking-Glass, but when I began to explore back issues 
of the magazine, I quickly realized that Tenniel was part of a 
community of artists, writers, and publishers who bound to- 
gether and inspired the world of print. 

Cheshire Cat Press (George Walker and myself) pub- 
lished a limited edition of Alices Adventures in Punch 1864- 
1950 in 2017 (KL 99:38), with an introduction by Edward 
Wakeling. This book celebrates John Tenniel together with 
other illustrators, including Harry Furniss, Bernard Partridge 
(p. 26), Leonard Raven-Hill, Linley Sambourne, and Ernest 
H. Shepard (of Pooh fame), and focuses on many of the full- 
page political cartoons of Punch that reference the Alice books. 
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TENNIEL'S “ALICE” REIGNS SUPREME. 


Alice, “ Wito AR® ALL THESE rUxNY LITTLE reor.e?” Hatter, “ Youn Masesty, Tart ake ovr imiTatons.” 


‘Alice Reigns Supreme” (Edward Tennyson Reed), December 1907 


Alice . . Ma Dram. The Cheshire Cot. . Ma, Taurore Pig... Exceurtow Bua, 
““BY-THE-BYE, WHAT BECAME OF THE DANY?’ SAID THE CAT; ‘I'D NEARLY FORGOTTEN TO ABK! 
“IT TURNED INTO A PIG, SAID ALICE. ‘1 THOUGITT IP WOULD, SAID THE CAT."~Alice in Wondertand. 


“Intelligent Anticipation” (Bernard Partridge), December 1906 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI—Deccuarn 19, 1906. 


Alice. “ Coniousex anp ouniovsrs!” 


Jn Wemoriam 
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dedicated advocate of 
Bie rights, Edna 
led a life devoted to 


promoting public policy in de- 


Edna Runnels Ranck, EdD 
August 24, 1935 — September 24, 2020 


Remembered by Sandra Lee Parker 


KY A 
as 


(KL 99:4). Her article “The Alice 
Books and Twentieth-Century 
Declarations of Children’s Rights” 
sums up many of her lifelong con- 


fense and support of early child- 

hood education and _ learning. 

She was a world-recognized expert in its 
history and a prolific researcher and con- 
tributor to scholarly journals in the field, 
both as writer and editor. She traveled 
internationally presenting at conferences, 
tirelessly advancing research and study in 


that area, and especially on the effects of 

legislation on the lives of young children 

and their families. Edna had a keen interest in the influ- 
ence of Walt Disney on children’s learning. Her schol- 
arly interest in the life and writings of Lewis Carroll led 
her to join the LCSNA in 2015. Edna’s active partici- 
pation in the Society was a major highlight in the last 
years of her life. She attended nearly every meeting of 
the LCSNA since joining, enthusiastically partaking in 
all activities and events. We were fortunate to hear her 
present in Delaware in 2017 on the nature of nonsense 
in children’s literature, in a comparison of Carroll’s 
Alice books and Gertrude Stein’s two children’s books 


LWW 
“a 


s. Clark was a noted 
feminist scholar of 
children’s literature, 


a professor of English Literature 

at Wheaton College (Massachu- 

setts) for 44 years, and the author 

of thirteen scholarly books and hundreds of 
articles, among them “Carroll’s Well-Versed 
Narrative: Through the Looking-Glass” in 
Soaring with the Dodo: Essays on Lewis 
Carroll’s Life and Art (LCSNA, 1982), 
Reflections of Fantasy: The Mirror-Worlds 
of Carroll, Nabokov, and Pynchon (Ameti- 


Beverly Lyon Clark 
December 6, 1948 — March 18, 2021 


cerns (KZ 102:11). 

I was fortunate to have be- 
friended Edna and to work near her home. 
She and I met (not frequently enough) for 
long lunches at a local Chinese restaurant, 
where she delighted me with stories of 
her intrepid adventures as a solo traveler 
and inspired me with discussions of her 


research on Lewis Carroll and Walt Dis- 
ney and her dedication to the defense and 
successful development of young children. I admired 
Edna’s energy and drive, her keen and fertile mind. She 
was always returning from some international confer- 
ence or preparing to speak at another one. Always re- 
searching some policy. Always writing an article. She 
was never sitting still. | walked away from our lunches 
wishing that I could be a little more like Edna—dedi- 
cated, engaged, and full of life. Not to mention stylish. 
She is survived by her husband, Martin Fleischer. I 

miss her. The LCSNA will miss her. 


KY A 
as 


can University Studies, 1986), the 
Starmont Reader’s Guide 47: Lewis 
Carroll (Starmont, 1990), and “The 
Case of British Fantasy Imports: Al- 
ice and Harry in America” in Kiddie 
Lit: The Cultural Construction of 
Children’s Literature in America (Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 2003). She spoke to our 
Society at our meeting in Roslyn, New York, 
in the fall of 1980 on “Nabokov’s Assault on 
Wonderland” (KZ 15:1). 
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hen one hears that 
“heaven has gained 
one more angel,” it 


is rarely so literally true. I was quite 
saddened to learn recently that 
Angel had unexpectedly ascended to a more 
literal version of his forename. He was a very 
sweet man, well loved and prodigiously tal- 
ented, as well as a charming and generous 
correspondent. 

Angel Dominguez was born in Galda- 
kao, in Spain’s Basque region, where he lived 


his whole life. A professional artist since 
1971, he was completely self-taught, citing 
Golden Age illustrators Arthur Rackham, 
Edmund Dulac, John Bauer, and William Heath Rob- 
inson as primary inspirations, as well as such modern 
ones as Alan Lee (concept artist of the Lord of the Rings 
movie franchise) and Brian Froud. 


Angel Dominguez 
March 1, 1953 — March 10, 2021 
Remembered by Mark Burstein 


as 


Most of the books he illus- 
trated were done in watercolors 
and were either classic children’s 
literature or about wildlife. Angel’s 
art has also graced postage stamps, 
magazines, stationery, t-shirts, postcards, ce- 
ramics, and more. His version of The Jungle 
Book (El Libro de la Selva, Editorial Juven- 
tud, 2009) won the prestigious Comisién 
Catélica Espafiola de la Infancia (CCEI) 
Prize in Spain for best illustrated children’s 
book in 2010. 

Angel is one of the dozen illustrators 


to have completed the Carrollian Trifecta: 

Wonderland (Artisan/Workman  Publish- 
ing, 1996; KL 53:10), Looking-Glass (Inky Parrot Press, 
2015; KL 96:43), and The Snark (Inky Parrot Press, 
2020; KL 105:61). His ethereal portrait of Carroll as the 
White Knight graces the cover of KL 96. 


LWW 
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orn at Ft. Leonard 
Wood, Missouri, Kathy 
grew up in Wilmette, 


Illinois. An avid pianist and reader, 


she credited nuns at her Catholic 

schools for encouraging her writing 

career. Fired from her first, part-time job at 

the Wilmette Public Library for reading in- 

stead of performing her assigned duties, she 

buckled down, earning a B.A. in music and 

English from Lawrence University in Apple- 

ton, Wisconsin. Starting as an editorial as- 

sistant for Harper & Row, she rose through 

the ranks at several publishers. Eventually 

she became a full-time author, publishing more than 
a hundred children’s books—biographies and narra- 
tive nonfiction—which were translated into dozens of 
languages. 

Her Lives of the Musicians: Good Times, Bad Times 
(and What the Neighbors Thought) launched her spe- 
cialty of illustrated biographies. Claiming to be nosy, 
she enjoyed finding obscure facts and humorous ways of 
looking at famous people. Sometimes she collaborated 
with her husband, author/illustrator Paul Brewer. 

Her subjects, to name a few, included Victoria 
Woodhull, L. Frank Baum, Ruth Bader Ginsburg, the 
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Kathleen Krull 
July 29, 1952 — January 15, 2021, 


Remembered by Angelica Carpenter 


Beatles, César Chavez, Stephen 
Hawking, Hillary Rodham Clin- 
ton, and Lewis Carroll. 

On March 9, 2019, she 
spoke at the LSCNA spring meet- 
ing in San Diego (KL 102:1) 

about her picture book One Day in Won- 
derland (UK: Two Hoots, 2018) aka 
One Fun Day with Lewis Carroll (US: 
Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 2018), il 
lustrated by Julia Sarda (KZ 100:61). 
Kathy’s humor and enthusiasm made this 
a lively and much appreciated talk, even 
for people who questioned her calling the 
author “Lewis Carroll” when discussing his child- 
hood. This choice simplified things for child readers, 
she explained. 

Kathy was my friend and mentor, and I’m sure 
that many other writers would say the same about 
her. She was a cheerleader when I felt discouraged, 
my advocate on social media, and, with her husband 
Paul, a wonderful tour guide to San Diego. Nosy— 
thank goodness! Also prolific, funny, wise, warm, and 
kind; she left a trendsetting legacy that will endure 
in children’s literature. 


ILLUSTRATOR SPOTLIGHT 
NICOLE CLAVELOUX 


MARK BURSTEIN 


ear the top of every list made by connoisseurs of 
Nee illustrations are those by Nicole Claveloux, 

whose Les aventures dAlice aux pays des merveilles 
came out in 1974.' So imagine our delight when we recently 
discovered her De [autre cété du miroir, published a mere 
forty-five years after the first volume!” The format was identi- 
cal and her work as brilliant as ever, her radiant pastel palette, 
talent, intelligence, and extraordinary wit intact. 

I got in touch and conducted an email interview with 
her (in French, bien sir), which follows this introduction.* 
In France, she is highly regarded, even treasured, as an artist 
whose illustrations and covers for more than sixty books— 
not to mention numerous comics and underground comix— 
have won many awards.‘ Two of her Wonderland illustrations 
were seen on a 1977 Czech postage stamp ina series honoring 
fairy tales. 


CESKOSLOVENSKO 


Her art is spoken of as “whimsical, intoxicating, with 
the freshness and splendor of dreams” and “among the most 
beautiful comics ever drawn.” It is truly unfortunate that she 
is so little known on this side of the Pond. Only one book 
of her comics stories is available in English, The Green Hand 
and Other Stories,> designed and introduced by Daniel (Ghost 
World) Clowes. 

That being said, her long-ago illustrative work for the 
publisher Harlin Quist sometimes includes English-language 
editions. However, much of her oeuvre, especially her com- 
ics, can be appreciated without knowing the exact meaning 
of the text. Nicole has also authored several books and writes 
most of her own comics. 


This column was originally called ‘A Forgotten Illustrator” 
in KL 92 (Spring 2014), then changed its name to “Arcane 
Illustrators” in the next issue—“arcane” in this case meaning 
“hard to obtain a copy of his or her book,” not necessarily 
“yelatively unknown.” But even that could occasionally be 
misleading, so it’s now “Illustrator Spotlight.” 


Nicole Claveloux was born in 1940 in Saint-Etienne and 
studied at the local Ecole des Beaux-Arts. She moved to Paris 
in 1967, where she began her storied career contributing il- 
lustrations to magazines and books, with sidelines in comics, 
comix (Métal hurlant,’ Charlie Mensuel,’ and Ah! Nana’), 
cartoons, oil paintings, portraits, and erotica. Her work has 
been the subject of critical studies such as “Nicole Claveloux, 
graphiste: Le hors-champ de la representation” by Michelle 
Houillot,’® and a truly wonderful exhibition catalog, Nicole 
Claveloux et compagnie by Christian Bruel." 

Please take time to roam around her site, http://nicole. 
claveloux.free.fr. She continues to create brilliantly at age eighty! 


THE INTERVIEW 

MARK BURSTEIN: What was your experience of the Alice 
books? Did you read them as a child? 

NICOLE CLAVELOUx: Yes. In 1949, I got Alice au pays des 
merveilles illustrated by André Jourcin as a Christmas 
present: a smallish book from the Rouge et Or collec- 
tion.” I was nine years old and liked the story a lot, the 
images too, except that Alice had big eyes and I didn’t 
like that! 

When I started working in illustration, I remem- 
bered this book and wanted to draw Alice myself. I 
spoke about it to Francois Ruy-Vidal, who ran the 
Harlin Quist Publishing House in France. When he left 
Quist for Grasset," he asked me to illustrate Alice. 

MB: Your Wonderland came out in 1974 and was received 
with much delight in the Carrollian world. The com- 
panion Looking-Glass came out in 2019. Can you tell us 
something about why that was? 

NC: I no longer remember whether a Through the Looking- 
Glass was planned by the publisher in 1974. Since 
Francois Ruy-Vidal left Grasset, it was not until 2014 
that Valéria Vanguelov from Grasset offered me the 
second Alice book. Why? The mysteries of publishing. 
‘The idea of continuing forty-five years later of course 
appealed to me a lot. 

MB: It seems like your model for Alice herself was a different 
girl in Looking-Glass than in Wonderland, or were they 
both created from your imagination? 

Nc: I didn’t have a little girl model for the first Alice and, 

I don’t know why, I made up two characters: a kind of 
doll-girl and a more realistic close-up face. Whereas 
for Looking- Glass, | imagined an Alice who is the same 
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MB: 


NC: 


MB: 


NC: 


MB: 


NC: 


from beginning to end of the book. It is true that she is 
different from the first one: she is forty-five years older! 
The 2019 Alice is more mocking and jaded than the 
1974 Alice, who I think was more astonished, more 
naive. It’s the current times that demand that. 

Your illustrations are monochrome (black-and-white), 
color (invariably preceded by the word “psychedelic” 
or “hallucinatory”), or both (e.g., a black-and-white 
Alice in a colored world), and they sometimes display a 
sequence or metamorphosis, or several things happen- 
ing simultaneously. Was this influenced by your back- 
ground as a cartoonist as well as an artist? 

I have always liked black-and-white pen drawings, like 
engravings; it’s because I fell into Gustave Doré when I 
was little. In 1974, I chose a coarse-grained watercolor 
paper and drew on it with an extra fine nib: a heresy! 
But it allowed me to watercolor afterwards. I also 
wanted to mix styles, a bit of comics, a bit of realistic 
watercolor. I wanted a mosaic of styles, but the colored 
pen dominates. 

In 2014 [when I began the drawings for Looking- 
Glass], [no longer had ambition to surprise readers 
with mixed styles; the heroine does not change her face, 
and the style is more regular. I have less of a desire to 
be “original”! There are still variations: Alice in black- 
and-white and Humpty Dumpty in color, and colored 
pencil for the knitting sheep, and comics for the 
“borogoves.” But it’s not out of originality, it’s because 
it’s better suited to the characters: for the sheep’s knit- 
ting, the colored pencil was essential, right? 

There is no reason behind the choice of the girl 
Alice in black-and-white in a colorful world—no sym- 
bolic, premeditated, or philosophical reason! Simply, I 
was better at illustrating her in black and white than in 
color. 

You have chosen to portray many things in ways that no 
one else has ever done (e.g., Humpty Dumpty as various 
eggs, Carroll as the Hatter). Was that a conscious deci- 
sion on your part? 

Yes, I consciously added images, like the plate of eggs 
envisioned as if a page in a dictionary. Since the time 
that illustrators first seized on this text, it has been nec- 
essary to bring some additional fantasies to it, without 
distorting the story. It’s like variations on a theme, com- 
ments in the margin. 

For the Hatter, I asked myself what face to give him, 
and so why not the author? Because it is from his hat 
that all these characters came out, starting with a rabbit. 
Do you aim your Carroll images at children, adults, 
both, or somewhere in-between? 

I absolutely never think of readers. Lewis Carroll’s text 
is not that easy to read, with his surrealist poems, so it’s 
not for little ones. I read it when I was nine, and I don’t 
see why the images should be simplified, pre-digested, 
infantilized. My images are for all ages, adults who are 
still children or imaginative children. 
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Can you tell us a little about your process? 
Uh, that’s all silly: I read the text, Ijot down a few 
ideas, throw some away, keep some, I work on them, I 
distribute them, sometimes I start over. 

During the first Alice in 1974, Ruy-Vidal gave me 
a book, The Ilustrators of Alice,\4 which lists all the 
images of Looking- Glass since the first drawings by John 
Tenniel, through Libico Maraja,’° via Max Ernst!'° This 
book has been a bible for me. And since then, I have 
added other illustrators to it: Vladislav Erko,!” Milo 
Winter,'* not to mention the cinema: Walt Disney and 
Tim Burton. All this heritage accumulated since 1865; 
it is impressive, and it forces me to rack my brain for 
new ideas. 


: The Alice books are worlds of paradoxes and dreaming. 


How do you convey that in your work? 

Illustrating Alice encourages one to bring out one’s own 
dreams and imagination, to play with them, while fol- 
lowing Carroll’s plot, which often branches off into sec- 
ondary, quirky stories: “The Walrus and the Carpenter, 
“Father William, etc. It pushes one to go in all kinds of 
directions without being foolishly rational; it is a gym- 
nastic exercise. 


: Who were some of your influences and favorites among 


artists and cartoonists? I have seen M. C. Escher and 
Seymour Chwast’? mentioned. 
Gustave Doré (in Les contes drolatiques especially), 
Arthur Rackham, Benjamin Rabier,”’ Michael Sowa,” 
Winsor McCay, Robida,”? Grandville, Heinz 
Edelmann,”> Edmund Dulac,” Ivan Bilibin,”’ the 
Robinsons (I don’t always distinguish the two very 
well),?® Maurice Sendak, Kay Nielsen,’ Peter Newell, 
Félix Lorioux,*° Raylambert,*! Manon Iessel,” William 
Denslow,* Peter Klucik,* Virgil Finlay,?> Edy Legrand,” 
Sullivant,” Fédor Rojankovsky (who illustrated many 
of my childhood books).** I'll stop, there are too many. 
Because of the Internet, my list continues to grow. 
Your work in underground comix and your “coguiner- 
ies” (erotica) may lead some to consider you part of that 
contemporary art movement. Or do you feel you belong 
more to the worlds of Beardsley, von Bayros,” and the 
like? 
So-called Contemporary Art bores me considerably. 
Moreover, I believe that illustration is not very valued 
there: too figurative, too anecdotal. 

I don’t identify myself with any particular category. 
I say that I like “drawings, looking at them, making 
them, and that’s it. And I feel very comfortable in the 
company of Aubrey Beardsley or von Bayros or certain 
cartoonists or Jean Pucelle. (I like to talk about Jean 
Pucelle,*° who died in 1334, when people talk to me 
about Contemporary Art.) 


I would like to thank Brooke Drury for her help with transla- 
tion and Arnold Hirshon for his collaboration. See p. 47 for 
further comments on this edition. 
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Grasset Jeunesse, 1974, republished in 2013 

Thanks to Adriana Peliano 

Thanks to a suggestion from Mark Richards 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland won the Gold Prize at the 
International Biennial of Bratislava (1976). Other works of hers 
have won the New York Times Top Ten Book of the Year Award 
(1968), the Prix Sorciéres (1999), the Prix Cécile-Gagnon (2004), 
and the Prix Goncourt at the Angouléme Comic Festival (2006). 
New York Review Comics, 2017 


Harlin Quist Books published more than sixty innovative 
children’s books between 1966 and 1984 in the US. and France. 


Heavy Metal is the English-language version. 
In 1970, renamed Charlie Hebdo 


French comix featuring women cartoonists, lasting from 1976 


to 1978 
La Revue des livres pour enfants, No. 163-164, Summer 1995 


Le Sourire qui mord, 1995: catalog of the exhibition presented 

at the Maison du Livre de l’Image et du Son (Villeurbanne); the 
Salon du Livre de Jeunesse (Montreuil); and the Bibliothéque 
Municipal Elsa Triolet (Bobigny). The art itself is sublime, but 

the book design is highly questionable, with the art all bound 
together above, in one interior mini-book, and the text bound 
identically below, sort of like kids’ mix’n’match picture books. 

It makes the art much smaller than it could have been and takes 
additional equipment and ingenuity to read if one is attempting 
to coordinate the images with their titles or descriptions—truly a 
shame when one considers the masterwork it would have been had 
it been published in a conventional format. I have queried many 
binders and descriptive bibliographers, none of whom could come 
up with a term for this book’s idiosyncratic format other than 
“novelty binding” or perhaps “split binding.” 

Editions G. P., 1949 

Founded in 1907, Editions Grasset is one of France’s leading 


publishers. 
Graham Ovenden (Academy Editions, 1972) 
Libico Maraja (1912-1983), a famed Italian illustrator and 


occasional cartoonist. His Wonderland in Italian came out in 
1953, and has since been published in Dutch, French, Hebrew, 
and English. 

See KL 101:44. 


Vladislav (Y)Erko, a contemporary Ukrainian artist whose 
Wonderland/Looking-Glass was published in that language (A-ba- 
ba-ga-la-ma-ga, 2005) 

Rand McNally, 1916 

Seymour Chwast (1931 — ), American graphic designer and 
illustrator who co-founded Push Pin Studios along with Milton 
Glaser, Edward Sorel, and Reynold Ruffins 

Doré’s illustrations to Balzac’s Les contes drélatiques (Droll Stories) 
were published by Société Générale de Librairie, Paris, 1855. 
Benjamin Rabier (1864-1939), French illustrator, comic book 
artist, and animator, best known for creating “la vache qui rit” 
(The Laughing Cow, spokesbovine for a famed cheese) 

Michael Sowa (1945 — ), German artist known for his surreal 
paintings, some of which supplied the art that came to life in the 
2001 film Amélie 

Albert Robida (1848-1926), French illustrator, etcher, litho- 
grapher, caricaturist, and novelist 

J. J. Grandville (1803-1847), French caricaturist and illustrator 
whose illustrations have been cited as possible influences on 
Tenniel 


* Heinz Edelmann (1934-2009), German illustrator and designer, 
most famous for his art direction and character designs for the 
Beatles’ Yellow Submarine (1968) 

6 Edmund Dulac (1882-1953), French / British illustrator 

7 Yvan Bilibin (1876-1942), Russian illustrator and stage designer 

The three Robinson brothers were all famed British illustrators: 

Charles Robinson (1870-1937) whose Wonderland was 

published by Cassell in 1907; T. H. Robinson (1869-1954), 

whose Wonderland was published by Collins in 1908; and 

W. Heath Robinson (1872-1944), the “British Rube Goldberg,” 

2 Kay Nielsen (1886-1957), “golden age” Danish illustrator known 
for East of the Sun and West of the Moon and later a concept artist 
for Disney, particularly Fantasia 

30 Félix Lorioux (1872-1964), French illustrator 


31 Ray Lambert (1889-1967), French illustrator and painter , who 
styled his name Raylambert 


32 Manon Iessel (1909-1985), French illustrator and comic book artist 
33 -W. W. Denslow (1856-1915), American illustrator and 


caricaturist best known for his collaboration with L. Frank Baum 


on The Wonderful Wizard of Oz 
Peter Klucik (1953 — ), Slovak illustrator 
% Virgil Finlay (1914-1971), American pulp fantasy, sci-fi, and 


horror illustrator 
36 Edy-Legrand (1892-1970), French illustrator and painter 
7 TS. Sullivant (1854-1926), American cartoonist 
8 Feodor Rojankovsky (1891-1970), also known as Rojan, a 


Russian émigré illustrator known both for children’s book 
illustration and for erotic art. He won the 1956 Caldecott Medal. 


3% Franz von Bayros (1866-1924), Austrian commercial artist, 
illustrator, and painter, best known for his erotic themes and 
phantasmagoric imagery 


40 Jean Pucelle (c. 1300-1334), Parisian manuscript illuminator 


known for his drolleries, aka grotesques, small decorative images 
in the margin of an illuminated manuscript, often of fantastical, 
chimerical creatures. His proto-Renaissance style contained many 
innovations. 


In Nicole Claveloux’s charming illustration on our cover, 

the Humptys are designated as: 

1. coupe deuf; 2. uf mollet; 3. euf poete; 4. uf contagieux; 

5. auf médiéval; 6. euf poilu; 7. euf dailleurs; 8. Frankensteuf; 
9. euf de cromagnon; 10. wuf camouflé; 11. wuf siamois; 12. euf 
de la 13° dynasties 13. ceuf brouillé; 14. auf zen; 15. cuf russe; 
16. euf mutant; 17. euf de poule; 18. @uf rococo; 19. euf ala 
coque; 20. euf-garou; 21. euf végétal; 22. auf exhibitionniste. 


That is: 

1. sliced egg; 2. poached egg; 3. poet egg; 4. contagious egg; 5. medieval 
egg; 6. hairy egg; 7. alien egg; 8. Franken-egg; 9. Cro-Magnon egg; 
10. camouflaged egg; 11. Siamese egg; 12. 13”-dynasty [Egyptian] 
egg; 13. scrambled egg; 14. Zen egg; 15. Russian egg; 16. mutant 

egg; 17. chicken egg; 18. Rococo egg; 19. soft-boiled egg; 20. were- 

egg [as in “werewolf”]; 21. vegetable egg; 22. exhibitionist egg. 
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AILICE JILIN 


ADYEIRTISDING-LAND 


DAYNA NUHN 


There’s Certainly Not Too Much 


ewis Carroll didn’t invent the popular Victorian-era 
menu item, but his Mock Turtle character (paired 


with Tenniel’s clever illus- 
tration, which melded a turtle and 
a calf) is probably the reason that 
most people have heard of mock tur- 
tle soup today. The hybrid creature, 
along with the song “Turtle Soup? 
makes Alice a perfect choice to ad- 
vertise this product. Campbell’s and 
Heinz both agreed. 
Campbell’s 
of condensed soup in 1897. The re- 


introduced cans 


duced volume per can allowed the 
company to package and transport 
the product in a more cost-effective 
manner. The line quickly expanded 
to twenty-one varieties, and cans 
sold for 10¢. These soups, while 
considered a luxury item at the time, 
proved to be a quick and easy op- 
tion for serving a nutritious meal. 
Recipes were created in an effort to 
make canned soup a necessity in ev- 
ery kitchen pantry. 

added 
soups, along with baby food, to their 


Heinz ready-to-serve 


production line in 1930 as an efficient 


and less expensive way to feed people during the Depression. In 
1935, the company ran a “Soup of the evening, beautiful soup!” 
advertisement. Although they sold mock turtle soup, they 
chose instead to feature some of their other flavors in the copy: 
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“Have 
“No,” 


Pepper in These Soups! 


you seen the Mock Turtle yet?” 
said Alice. “I don’t even know 


what a Mock Turtle is.” 


“It’s the thing Mock Turtle Soup is made from,” 


said the Queen. 


{Soi of the evening, beautiful soup! 


Soup of the Evening 


If only Alice and the Mad Hatter and the Dormouse and 
the March Hare had had a tea-time tureenful of elegant 
Heinz Cream of Mushroom Soup, why perhaps the poor 
Mock Turtle would not have wept as he sang about 


, Beautiful Soup. We think Heinz rich and rugged Beef 


Broth with Vegetables would have restrained the Mad Hatter from many 


of his pointless remarks, We know the Dormouse would have kept him- 


self awake as long 


lasted. And we are 


would have grown up normally and nicely 
on Heine Cream of impossibly-pleasing-Spinach 
Soup. For though parties go mad about Heinz | 


fine home-style Soi 


very properly, hoping to be Invited back 


as the Heinz Gumbo Creole 


quite, quite sure that Ate f | 1 


me, 


ups, contrary-wise they act 


aod I the it.” 


again. That is most important to remember, Let us, then, be grateful 


that for our parties there are these 18 Beautiful Soups of the Evening: 


ERIN 


Bean Soup + Onion Soup + Conaommé + Pepper Pot 
Noodle Soup + Best Broth + Gumbo Creole + Clam Chowder 
Scotch Beoth + Mock Turtle + Vegetable + Cream of Spinach 


%, Cream of Masham « Cream of Ovster - Cream of Anporoas aay 
~~ Crecen of Geen Pett + Cream of Celery + Croum of Tomato #2 


Zz home-style SOUPS 


If only Alice and the Mad Hatter and the Dormouse 
and the March Hare had had a tea-time tureenful of 


elegant Heinz Cream of Mushroom 
Soup, why perhaps the poor Mock 
Turtle would not have wept as he 
sang about Soup of the Evening, 
Beautiful Soup. We think Heinz 
rich and rugged Beef Broth with 
Vegetables would have restrained 
the Mad Hatter from many of 

his pointless remarks. We know 

the Dormouse would have kept 
himself awake as long as the Heinz 
Gumbo Creole lasted. And we are 
quite, quite sure that Alice would 
have grown up normally and nicely 
on Heinz Cream of impossibly- 
pleasing-Spinach Soup. For though 
parties go mad about Heinz fine 
home-style Soups, contrary-wise 
[contrariwise] they act very properly, 
hoping to be invited back again. 
That is most important to remember. 
Let us, then, be grateful that for our 
parties there are these 18 Beautiful 
Soups of the Evening. 


While it is nice to see Heinz use origi- 


nal artwork for this advertisement, the line drawings are small, 
have few details, and sadly, lack impact. The text takes an in- 
teresting direction by unexpectedly inserting soup into the tea 
party scene. It is certainly curious to see a tureen instead of a 


teapot on the table. They make 
the concept work by assigning 
a flavor to each character and 
then relating it back to the sto- 
ry. However, I am “quite, quite 
sure” that Alice did grow up nor- 
mally and nicely, hopefully with- 
out ever having to eat any cream 
of spinach soup. 

Campbell’s Alice in Won- 
derland-related advertisement 
“Waiting in a hot tureen!” ap- 
peared in 1939. They chose a dif- 
ferent approach, promoting their 
mock turtle soup by using quotes 
from the story and adding a few 
Tenniel illustrations. 


Recall the adventures of 
Alice, if you please, and 
renew acquaintances 
with mock turtle soup. 


Remember the Gryphon, po oe a te 


the Lobster- Quadrille, 
and the Mock Tur- 
tle singing (his voice ‘choked with sobs’): 


Beautiful soup, so rich and green, 
Waiting in a hot tureen!’ 


Remember his Lewis Carrolling, as you dip deeply 
to savor each delicious spoonful of Campbell’s Mock 
Turtle Soup. 


‘Who for such dainties would not stoop? 
Soup of the evening, beautiful soup.’ 


Alice—and you!—would surely agree that Campbell’s 
Mock Turtle Soup is a pleasant adventure in good 
eating. For, as Campbell’s chefs interpret it for you, it 
is a smooth, rich, ingratiating blend of tender pieces of 


meat, invigorating beef broth, tomato purée, crisp celery, 


fragrant herbs—and a dash of fine sherry. A pleasant 


variation in a springtime menu. Will you, won’t you, will 


you, won't you, won't you have some soon? 


The Campbell’s advertisement has 
larger, bolder illustrations, and actually 
shows their soup in a beautiful tureen. 
However, the can of mock turtle soup 
with the distinctive Campbell’s label 
should be larger for more impact. 

Heinz made their company brand 
more prominent and demonstrated cre- 
ativity by inserting soup into a different 
part of the Alice story. Campbell’s has 
the nicer overall ad and is more faithful 
to the original. Both of these advertise- 
ments are aimed at adults instead of chil- 
dren, and seem to be using Alice because 
it is recognizable and ties into promoting 
soup so well. The ads do not comment 
on the value (nutritional or financial) 
or the convenience of the product, but 
instead concentrate on the soups them- 


= Lombldée. 200% TURTLE SOUP selves and how delicious they are. With 


the mentions of “parties, “chefs” and 


ret “springtime menus,” it seems they’re also 
hing selling a more upscale lifestyle, one that 


is hard to imagine during Depression-era 
America. 

Americans loved both turtle and mock turtle soup just as 
much as the British did, but all fads have to come to an end 
eventually. During World War II, mock turtle soup was heavily 
promoted because it used what would ordinarily be considered 
waste cuts of meat, but after the war, the dish began to lose 
popularity until it almost completely vanished in the 1960s. 

Both Heinz and Campbelll’s still make soup, in many va- 
tieties, but not mock turtle soup. If you have always wanted 
to try some, the Worthmore company of Cincinnati has pro- 
duced its version since 1920, or you can test your cooking 
skills by using one of the many recipes easily found online. As 
for me, after finding out what is in mock turtle soup, I think I 
will avoid it, just like Heinz Cream of Spinach. 


Sources: 

www.atlasobscura.com/articles/mock-turtle-soup-rise-and-fall- 
calf-head 

www.campbellsoup.ca/about-us/our-story/ 

britishfoodhistory.com/2016/08/09/mock-turtle-soup/ 

en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Heinz 
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Come Away 
Directed by Brenda Chapman 
Theatrical Release: 
November 13, 2020 
April Lynn James 
I wanted this film to be fun. I wanted 
it to be good. The plot description 
from IMDb seemed harmless enough: 
“When their eldest brother dies, Peter 
and Alice seek to save their parents 
from despair until they are forced to 
choose between home and imagina- 
tion, setting the stage for their iconic 
journeys into Wonderland and Never- 
land.” This, combined with its trailers, 
seemed to indicate a film that would 
mix concepts from Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland and Peter Pan with 
colorful, not “color blind? casting in an 
interesting way. If only! 

Now, on the positive side, it has ex- 
cellent production values. The costumes 
are well done, and the sets convincingly 
convey a forest, a house, a pawn shop, 
and the like. The children are adorable 
(Keira Chansa and Jordan Nash as 
Alice and Peter [Littleton], respectively, 
and Reese Yates as their older brother, 
David), and all the adults good-looking 
(David Oyelowo as Jack Littleton, An- 
gelina Jolie as his wife, Rose, and Anna 
Chancellor as Rose’s sister, Eleanor). 

In fact, I would love to see any and all 
of these actors in an actual production 
of Alice or Peter Pan. The problem is, 
this film has very little of the magic that 
makes those “iconic” stories iconic. 

As the drama unfolded, I won- 
dered: Would the film be about sibling 
rivalry across the color line? Would it 
show that love conquers such artificial 
distinctions as color and class? Would 
it be about the transformative and 
redemptive powers of the imagination? 
I stopped wondering when, after 20 
minutes, it became clear that the film 
was about none of the above. 

If the film was meant to be about 
imagination vs. reality, then let me say 
that I imagined a very different film 
from what it, in reality, turned out to 
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be. I was hoping for mystery, playful- 
ness, and perhaps a bit of magical real- 
ism. Indeed, one does spend much of 
those first 20 minutes seeing the world 
through children’s eyes, so that, for 
example, a docked rowboat turns into a 
pirate ship. But then the elder brother 
drowns, and the film sinks to the bot- 
tom right along with him. 

I began to feel as if the Wonderland, 
Looking-Glass, and Neverland imagery 
had been thrown in as afterthoughts 
to make an unpalatable narrative mar- 
ketable, as over the course of its 94 
minutes, the film goes from depressing 
to puzzling. Is the story allegorical, 
metaphorical, or literal? Is it animal, 
vegetable, or mineral? I found myself 
catching glimmers of what the film 
could have been. There were moments 
when I would think, ah, they’re going 
to bring the brother back, the children 
are going to discover it’s all a dream, and 
so forth, but hopes were dashed time 
and again. By the time Alice donned her 
blue dress and tumbled down the rabbit 
hole, I had stopped caring. Luckily, by 
that point the film was 15 minutes from 
the end. Speaking of which, the ending 
is the most confusing part of the film, 
as if the writer had not a clue how to tie 
things up neatly. 

Ultimately, it is a film in which 
too many bad things happen to good 
people. Why spend your time with such 
a film when you can turn on the evening 
news and get that same story? Looking 
for a fun “feel good” fantasy-adventure 
film for the entire family? This is not it. 
My advice? Stay away. 


3K 
“JUST THE PLACE 
FOR A SNARK!” 
The Institute of Snarkology (Mark R. 
Richards, secretary) was established 
to promote the study of Snarks, their 
nature and mythology, and the history 
of Snark-hunting and its associated Lit- 
erature. The Institute is run by a Board 
of Directors based in Ontario, Canada, 
and London, England. 

The Snarkologist is a twice-yearly 
publication, launched in Spring 2021, 
edited by Dayna Nuhn Lozinski. The 
journal covers all aspects of Snarkology 
and is aimed at anyone with an interest 
in Carroll’s epic nonsense poem, includ- 
ing scholars, collectors, and those who 
simply enjoy hunting the unknown. 


SNARK@®LOGIS 


The Institute runs a website 
(https://snarkology.net), which has a 
newsfeed reporting on new publica- 
tions, performances, and films, and 
other Snarkological news. The website 
also includes full details of how to pur- 
chase issues of The Snarkologist and an 
email list that you may join, in order to 
be among the first to hear of new Snark- 
ian sightings. 


3 
LCSNA VIRTUAL EVENTS 
Chris Morgan 


Since our Fall (virtual) Meeting last 
October 10, the LCSNA has offered a 
series of special online events for our 
members, five to date. Videos of some 
of them are or soon will be available on 
our website or YouTube channel 


(“LCSNA Media”). 


A Fireside Chat 
On November 21, 2020, we presented a 
conversation with Charlie Lovett, edi- 
tor of The Pamphlets of Lewis Carroll, 
Volume 6: A Miscellany of Works on Al- 
ice, Theater, Religion, Science, and More, 
which he discussed in detail. He is a 
lifelong Carrollian scholar and collec- 
tor, as well as an educator, playwright, 
and New York Times—bestselling author. 
The volume greatly expands our view of 
Carroll and shows him as a social activ- 
ist, moral philosopher, and maverick. 
As it is reviewed in this issue (page 39), 
we need not go into detail here other 
than to thank Charlie for being his 
customary erudite, knowledgeable, and 
charming self. 


Show & Tell 
In early December 2020, a call went out 
from the LCSNA for volunteers to join 
a Zoom event to show us their most 
treasured Carrollian item or items. Pre- 
senters were given lots of latitude: Their 
items could be Alice-oriented, Suark-y, 
or—to borrow a phrase from our MC, 
Heather Simmons—even Sylvie and 
Bruno-riffic! Nine plucky Carrollians 
answered the call and showed us their 
treasures on December 13 in a round- 
table of sorts called “The Best Alice Gift 
I’ve Ever Received.” 

Your faithful editor went first. I 
showed two signed books from my 
collection: The first is the 1932 Limited 
Editions Club edition of Wonderland, 
signed by Alice Hargreaves. In that year 
she sailed to New York City to receive 
an honorary Doctor of Letters degree 
from Columbia University. There she 
said, “I shall remember [the ceremony] 
and prize it for the rest of my days, 
which may not be very long. I love to 


think, however unworthy I am, that Mr. 
Dodgson—Lewis Carroll—knows and 
rejoices with me.” While in New York, 
she also signed around 1200 of the 
1500 copies of this edition. (The task 
of signing the books wore her out—she 
was eighty years old at the time.) My 
second book came with me to Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, in 2005 when I visited 
Martin Gardner. Martin was ninety-one 
but had the energy of a twenty-year-old. 
After we traded magic tricks and puz- 
zles for a few hours, he signed my copy 
of his 1959 The Scientific American Book 
of Mathematical Puzzles and Diversions. 
It had revealed a wonderful world of 
mathematics, puzzles, and magic to me 
at age thirteen, and ultimately inspired 
me to become a computer scientist. 

Next, Jenna West, who hosts the 
“Phantomwise: Down the Rabbit 
Hole” blog on Tumblr, showed us some 
Alice-themed toiletry items related to 
the 1966 Hanna-Barbera TV produc- 
tion. They include bubble bath lotion, 
soaps, and toilet waters from Rexall 
(its sponsor) featuring images of Alice 
and the Cheshire Cat, gifts from Jenna’s 
boyfriend, Sam, who has his own Alice- 
themed channel, “The Curiouser Ar- 
chive.” In the background were some of 
Jenna’s many Alice dolls. 

Daniel Singer followed, wearing a 
whimsical Cheshire Cat hat. A long- 
time contributor to the Knight Letter, 
he is also a playwright, founder of the 
Reduced Shakespeare Company, and 
a former theme park designer for Walt 
Disney Imagineering. He’s an avid 
collector of unusual things Carrollian. 
In particular, he’s had a longtime obses- 
sion with anything related to the 1951 
Disney film or the Disney Theme Park 
attractions. On the wall behind him 
was a rough-draft drawing of the Disney 
Theme Park Attraction poster. When 
working at Disney Imagineering, he 
would often prowl around the dump- 
sters looking for things people had 
thrown away. He showed us a painted 
wooden flamingo he had rescued from 
one of the dumpsters, which had been 
used as a prop by a performer who 
played the Queen of Hearts, and a toy 
hedgehog that one can play croquet 
with, since it rolls up into a ball. Lastly, 


Daniel showed a cafeteria tray with an 
image of the Queen of Hearts from a 
restaurant in Tokyo Disneyland called 
the Queen of Hearts Banquet Hall. 

Linda Gray-Moin then spoke to 
us in an elegant video recorded at her 
artist’s studio in Palo Alto, California. 
Behind her was her remarkable rec- 
reation of Carroll’s hearth at Oxford, 
including reproductions of its original 
tiles and paintings. (It was on display 
at our Spring 2018 meeting in Los 
Angeles; KL 100:4.) She showed us her 
Hammond Number One typewriter, 
the same model as the one owned by 
Carroll, which is now in the collection 
of Charlie Lovett. 

Carroll’s machine was not the typi- 
cal Hammond One. Given his knack 
for making improvements, he had his 
typewriter modified to include three 
extra “split shuttles” on the machine’s 
deck. The ingenious design of these 
split shuttles prevented the keys from 
jamming (an irksome flaw in most 
other typewriters available), and it also 
allowed the use of a variety of fonts. 
Linda located an expert restorer, Rich- 
ard Boydstun, who specializes in early 
Hammond typewriters. With Charlie’s 
blessing and help in providing detailed 
photos of Carroll’s machine, Linda 
and her restorer were able to duplicate 
Carroll’s modifications and rehabilitate 
the Hammond One “fixer upper” she 
had purchased. (Later, Boydstun also 
restored Charlie’s—Carroll’s—own 
machine to pristine condition.) 

Our next presenter, Valina Eckley, 
may be familiar to readers who attended 
the Alice150 celebration. During the 
festivities, she was dressed as Alice, 
seemingly ready to go on a boat ride at 
any moment. Valina is a Carroll aficio- 
nado with the long-term goal of reading 
Alice in as many languages as possible 
(she has already learned Japanese). She 
showed us an Alice doll given to her by 
her father as an unbirthday gift. (It was 
meant to be a birthday present, but it 
arrived a bit late.) Created by award- 
winning doll designer Collette Hatch, 
the one-of-a-kind piece depicts a seven- 
year-old Victorian child with a white 
pinafore and little blue dress. Two years 
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later, Valina’s father surprised her with a 
unique Queen of Hearts doll from the 
same artist. 

Next was virtual reality engineer 
Jackie Lee, whom Heather Simmons 
likened to the White Knight because he 
showed us “his own invention,’ a virtual 
reality logic game he created for his son, 
based on Jackie’s two favorite Carroll 
books, Alice’s Adventures Under Ground 
and The Game of Logic. He began de- 
signing the game by imagining what it 
would be like to be inside a book, and 
presented it at his son’s birthday party. 
Jackie donned a virtual reality helmet, 
and we followed along as he showed 
us some of the puzzle exercises in the 
game. In one scene, Alice and the White 
Rabbit have a conversation about ap- 
ples, based on statements in The Game 
of Logic. 

Mark Burstein told us that it was 
hard to narrow down his presentation 
to one gift, so he showed us several, 
beginning with an image of his late 
father, Sandor Burstein, the great Car- 
rollian collector, scholar, and former 
president of the LCSNA. Mark said 
one of his greatest gifts has been the 
sense of humor he inherited from his 
dad, along with their collection, which 
he now curates and many of our mem- 
bers have visited over the years in the 
upside-down rabbit-hole in Petaluma, 
California. Mark said that another gift 
was being asked in 1995 to take over 
the editorship of the Knight Letter. In 
doing that, he learned how much he 
loved editing, which is now a second 
career for him; in 2015, he was asked to 
edit, expand, and art-direct The An- 
notated Alice for the 150th Anniversary 
Edition, now the authoritative version 
of the book. He is also grateful to Ralph 
Steadman, who gave him permission to 
feature his art on the cover of Knight 
Letter 72 (Winter 2003), and from 
whom he later received an unexpected 
gift—an inscribed first-generation print 
of his Wasp in a Wig. Mark ended by 
saying that his other great gift was all 
the joy he’s received from befriending 
Society members over the years. 
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Heather Simmons, our MC, likes 
to go hiking in Temescal Canyon in 
Los Angeles, near her home. In August 
2019, she and a friend were walking 
up the steepest part ofa hill and took a 
break under a tree. She looked up at a 
nearby tree and saw a Disney Cheshire 
Cat smiling down at her! It was a 
wooden board with the Cat painted 
on. For several months they stopped to 
enjoy the Cat during their hikes, until 
one day it disappeared (not surprising 
for Cheshire Cats). They searched the 
nearby brush and eventually found 
it, broken in half, at the base of a tree. 
Eventually, Heather rescued “Chesh” 
and took him home to her porch. She is 
quite happy to have a resident of Won- 
derland—albeit a bifurcated one—stay- 
ing with her! 

Kevin Segall is a book and auto- 
graph collector and a member of the 
Magic Castle, a Los Angeles clubhouse 
for magicians. Kevin showed us two 
prized pieces of artwork from his col- 
lection. The first was an original pen- 
and-ink drawing by Hungarian artist 
Willy Pogany, the cover of his 1929 
edition of Alice. Next he displayed an 
extremely rare original production cel 
with accompanying original production 
painted background, intended for use in 
the 1951 Disney film. The Jabberwock 
appears in the background, but the 
scene was ultimately cut. After a Q&A 
session, we brought to aclose a delight- 
ful afternoon of shared Carrolliana. 


Cocktail Party 
On January 9, 2021, a participatory 
“swanky soirée” was held via Zoom 
to celebrate the 150th anniversary of 
the publication of Through the Look- 
ing-Glass. This took the form of an 
opportunity to socialize with friends 
old and new, play some Victorian 
word games, and test one’s knowledge 
with a Looking-Glass quiz. Recipes for 
Alice-themed libations accompanied 
the invitation, and a splendid time was 


had by all. 


Movie Matinée 
On February 20, the LCSNA presented 
an online showing of the 2003 short 
film Sincerely Yours: A Film About Lewis 


Carroll, produced by award-winning 
filmmakers George Pastic and Andy 
Malcolm. The atmospheric, dream- 
like film presents an intimate portrayal 
of Carroll and explores the Victorian 
world in which he lived, long before the 
publication of the Alice books. Actor 
Mark Zsifkovits, who plays Carroll, 
resembles him, but doesn’t speak. 
Instead, a voice-over, using excerpts 
from Carroll’s diaries and his poems, 
tells the story. The film is set during the 
time when Dodgson first discovered 
photography. 

In the Q&A session afterwards, 
moderated by his friend Dayna Nuhn, 
Andy discussed his labor of love and 
the painstaking process of recreating 
Lewis Carroll’s world. Carroll’s camera, 
photographic albums, and diaries were 
faithfully reconstructed to recreate 
the afternoon when he photographed 
Alice and her two sisters in the deanery 
garden. 

Andy also noted the many sched- 
uling challenges involved during the 
filming, as well as the many technical 
issues. He spent a lot of time in post- 
production work getting the film into 
its final form. There were many ques- 
tions from the enthusiastic audience, 
who were clearly appreciative of this 
special showing. 


Spotlight on Collectors 

Our March 20 Webinar featured three 
prominent Carroll collectors, displaying 
a wide range of interests and specialities. 

For many years, Matt Crandall has 
been an avid gatherer of material relat- 
ing to the 1951 Disney animated film. 
He took us on a virtual tour of his col- 
lection, which features a wide variety of 
animation cels, including a large color 
model cel of a rocking horse, which 
allowed animators to see the colors and 
design more clearly. He has many cels of 
Tulgey Wood birds, including an accor- 
dion owl, a birdcage bird, a pencil bird, 
and a spectacle bird, not to mention a 
cel of the Cheshire Cat that glows in the 
dark. The collection also features work 
by Mary Blair, a famous Disney concept 
artist known for her work on 1950s 


Disney films, including Alice in Won- 
derland. Matt owns some pastel concept 
art she created in preparation for a 
version of Alice that would combine live 
action with animation. It was to star 
Ginger Rogers, but it never material- 
ized. [At the suggestion of Disney, Ginger 
was cast as Alice in a 1944 78-rpm vinyl 
set for the Decca Records Personality 
Series, a “story with songs, sound effects, 
and music.” — Ed.| 

One colorful cel in Matt’s collection 
shows Alice falling down the rabbit 
hole, and another cel of Alice is signed 
by Walt Disney. An original attraction 
poster that was once displayed above 
the ticket booth at Disneyland hangs 
in one of the rooms. Near it is a mural 
signed by Kathryn Beaumont when she 
visited Matt’s house to celebrate his wife 
(Wendy)’s birthday. 

Ellie Schaefer-Salins next gave us an 
illustrated talk about her teapot collec- 
tion, which she inherited from her late 
mother, Maxine Schaefer, who began 
the collection in 1990. Ellie built on the 
collection of 10 teapots, which today 
contains 212 teapots with likenesses of 
characters from the Alice books—mak- 
ing it almost certainly the world’s largest 
collection of such items. To be included 
in the collection, a teapot must be made 
of ceramic, china, or glass, and must 
have a lid, a handle, and a spout—and, 
of course, a Carrollian theme. She 
began by showing a teapot she commis- 
sioned from Carters of Suffolk in Eng- 
land that features replicas of the covers 
of Carroll’s books. On top is a repro- 
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duction of Tenniel’s engraving of cards 
painting the roses red, a tribute to Ellie’s 
late husband, Ken, who was a magician 
and loved cards. 

Ellie ended her presentation by 
showing her favorite item from the col- 
lection: a teapot given by the LCSNA 
to her mother, Maxine, to celebrate her 
twentieth year as our secretary (1974 
to 1994). Another favorite, of course, 
was a teapot depicting a collection of 
teapots. 

Besides tending to the teapot collec- 
tion, Ellie is also the third-generation 
curator of her parents’ impressive Car- 
rollian book collection, started by her 
grandmother in the 1890s, when Car- 
roll was still very much alive! 

Our next presenter, Alan Tannen- 
baum, former president of the LCSNA, 
is a completist. When it comes to Carroll 
and Alice, that means a many-faceted 
collection. In 2006, he built an exten- 
sion on his house to contain it. It fea- 
tures first editions of most of Carroll’s 
works, including his mathematics, 
politics, and poetry, and, naturally, his 
nonsense and children’s books. He owns 
some original artwork for Carroll’s 
book illustrations, and original letters 
and photographs. He has books from 
Carroll’s own library as well as books 
from the real Alice’s shelves, and the 
collection includes vintage Carrolliana 
such as figurines, tea sets, and antique 
advertising pieces. 

His extensive holdings include 
popular culture items, too, such as the- 
ater- and film-related items, for instance 
a mold of W. C. Field’s face used in 
the production of Paramount’s 1933 
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film. (Fields played the role of Humpty 
Dumpty.) There are many comic books 
in the collection, too, and many variants 
of Carroll titles. To avoid buying the 
same item twice, Alan keeps everything 
carefully catalogued using a custom 
database of his own design. Among 
the most eye-catching displays are two 
Alice pinball machines that feature her 
image—the only two known to exist! 
Someday post-pandemic, things will 
begin, as Alice expressed it in Chapter 
X, to “happen in a natural way again.” 
But these fine online events have shown 
us that participants and viewers from 
all over the globe appreciate such 
things, and we will continue to inte- 
grate them into our outreach programs. 
Upcoming are: 


“Parlour Performances” (May 22), “a 
mirthful mischmasch of Carrollian 
entertainment. Delight in drama and 
poetry and partake in pleasant parlour 
games as Alice-inspired melodies fill 
the air and close-up magic astounds! 
Performers include Daniel Rover 
Singer, Debby Vivari, and Christopher 
Morgan.” 


“A Collector’s Path: The Course and 
Content of Collecting Today” (June 
19), where we “join collections advisor 
Spencer W. Stuart as he discusses case 
studies from his professional practice 
as well as the past to chart the life cycle 
of collections and the collectors who 


build them.” 
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Caroline Luke 
Catherine McGinn-Roberts 
Steven Miller 
Ally Montgomery 
Arthur Morris 
Mireille Schellhorn 
Kevin Segall 
Jacqueline Bardner Smith 
Pamela Sowers 
Bill Thompson 
Christina Valente 
Marijke Van Craenenbroeck 
Longwood University 


Mary Barile 
Bob Black 
Richard Boydstun 
Vivienne Campbell 
Robert e& Deborah Cassady 
Mandira Chattopadhyay 
Ryan Ellsworth 
Anita Fishbone Jennifer Johnson 
Eva Ginsburg Miles Kodama 
Devin Hatley Steven Krasik 
Julian Hebert Misty LeBlanc 
Jeffrey Herre Anastasia Leonard 
Elaine Holden Linda Lipkis 


About the * in the Issue # on the cover: 
An error was noticed by Mark Richards 
that led Mark Burstein to fix erroneous 
metadata in the “KNIGHTLETTER’ col- 
lection at the Internet Archive (archive. 
org), where electronic copies of the 
complete run of the KZ are accessible. 
Somehow, although all the “Numbers” 
are correct (i.e., 1 to 105), it seems that 


- there were two “Volume III Issue 1”s, 
MH odsenoda namely both Numbers 100 and 101. 
Ne YW.) : The next publications (#s 102-105) 
y : ee propagated that error by being “Issue 
Co SS , #s” 2-5 instead of 3-6. The solution 
ae orrigenda we decided on is to leave them as is, but 
= ; call this one Issue 6*. (To paraphrase 


Nathan Hale, “I only regret, that I have 
but one * for my country.”) Mistakes 
were made and the guilty will have their 
heads removed. But the good news is 
that the metadata has been fixed, and 
the Internet Archive now displays all 
the Knight Letters in correct Number 
order (104 to 1 or 1 to 104) when 
sorting by Publication Date (mouse 
over “Date Archived”), Remember that 
we deliberately do not post KZs to the 
Internet Archive until a full year has 
passed so that only Society members 
have access to the current and immedi- 
ately previous issues. 


In the summary of our Fall 2020 
meeting in Knight Letter 105, page 2, 
column 1, end of third paragraph, the 
phrase “In fact, the Brothers Dalziel em- 
ployed two of their sisters” should read: 
“In fact, the Brothers Dalziel employed 
two sisters, not related to them.” And 
on page 2, column 2, four lines from 
the bottom, the sentence “These are 

the ones Mrs. Hargreaves signed copies 
of.’ should read “These books were 
promoted by getting Alice Hargreaves 
to sign many of the copies.” 
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Alice and the 7 Keys 
Adriana Peliano 
Underline Publishing, 2021 
ISBN 978-1-949868-32-6 


Rose Owens 


“Reading is like opening doors that never 
close again.”- Adriana Peliano 


Asa child, I often found refuge in 
books; I loved reading and the worlds 
that I was able to enter with fluidity and 
comfort. Peliano’s quote above, located 
in the middle of her book, is one of the 
truest things that I have read in some 
time. It pulls me back to those child- 
hood memories of curling up in the sun 
with a good book and diving in—and 
young Rose would have especially en- 
joyed Alice and the 7 Keys. An exercise 
in language crafting, a guide for creating 
your own magic, and an invitation to 
explore your identity, this book is a 
wonderful gift for precocious children 
and whimsical adults. 

The collage art is one of the many 
appealing factors, with Peliano referenc- 
ing other pieces of pop culture that 
easily blend with Alice and her universe 
(Mary Poppins, Dali, Walt Disney). 
That being said, loaded as it is with 
symbolism, the art does not take itself 
too seriously as it bends and warps with 
a sense of whimsy and play. I felt as if 
I were eating a delicious meal made by 
someone excited to share her menu of 
old favorites and surprising new dishes. 
Feed your head, indeed. 

Reading this snappy and short 
book, you are encouraged to “create 
your own journey”; there are many 
sections where Peliano allows readers to 
experiment with their process of bring- 


ing the world of Alice into their own 
lives. Make your own “Alixir of All Is”! 
Ask the “Alicedelic Oracle”! Utilize the 
Alicionary of Clues and Keys in order 
to manifest “new ways of thinking and 
creating”! The soft nudge behind the 
recommendations allows readers to lay 
a map over their own lives, and see how 
these lessons can enrich what may have 
become rote or ordinary. 

One criticism: The Enigmatic 
Garden, which you reach at the end of 
the book, a magical description of gar- 
den archetypes and how to create one’s 
own, suffers from some repetition. Mere 
sentences apart, “a garden as temenos” 
is mentioned, each time as though it is 
a new concept. Peliano then repeatedly 
brings us into her childhood experience 
of dreams, which is enchanting, but 
again suffers from reiteration of similar 
concepts. This section, while inspiring, 
was the one portion of the book that 
I felt needed pruning of overgrown 
concepts. 

That being said, a treat is offered, 
to utilize while remapping your world: 
a lovely piece of music, a link to which 
is provided. Dreamy, ethereal, and 
welcoming, this track eases you into the 
concepts of the book, and easily drops 
you into a sense of childlike wonder. 


Adriana Peliano 


Perhaps we are all in need of a 
work like this, when the world is not as 
open and available as we have previously 
been accustomed to. Take advantage 
of Peliano’s dynamic work, whip up 
some delights from the Pharmacopeia 
of Enigmagic Essences, and “transform 
into yourself” 
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Cindy Watter 


Here is the culmination of a 35-year- 
long project. When Stan Marx sug- 
gested that the LCSNA collect and 
publish Lewis Carroll’s pamphlets, I 
suspect he had no idea of how many 
they would discover. The Pamphlets of 
Lewis Carroll, Volume 6, is an engaging 
miscellany—or should I say “misch- 
masch”—of Carroll’s interests in 
practically everything. Some of these 
are familiar (“‘Alice’ on the Stage”), 
but others are new, and have never 
been collected in this fashion before. 
Several were discovered after the other 
books were published; some did not fit, 
thematically, in them. When Volume 
5 appeared in 2015, I wrote that it was 
a product of “relentless burrowing” in 
libraries, archives, and private collec- 
tions, and much of it required in-person 
visits. Charlie Lovett, in his excellent 
introduction to the present volume, says 
that new methods of research—yes, the 
Web—made it possible to read works of 
which there were only a few copies, and 
works that had been given orally and 
never published. Of course, this was in 
addition to the usual research, but the 
modern technology made it less oner- 
ous. Also helpful to future researchers 
is a listing, at the end of this book, of all 
the pamphlets in Volumes 1 through 5. 
Carroll’s interests were catholic, in 
the universal sense. His opinions ranged 
from when the day begins to whether 
children should work in the theater. He 
held forth on vivisection, postal rates, 
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photography exhibits, religious dogma, 
the economics of bookselling, chari- 
table giving, the eight-hour workday, 
and more. He was a one-man employ- 
ment agency, looking for positions for 
acquaintances’ children. He chronicled 
events in Oxford—sometimes in Latin 
(e.g., “The Acland Tunny”). He even 
put out a call for old copies of The 
Guardian to be sent to his brother 
Edwin, a clergyman on the remote 
island of Tristan da Cunha. Shortly 
before Carroll’s death, he wrote the 
introduction to The Lost Plum-Cake, 
which sounds like a work by Edward 
Gorey but was a children’s book by his 
cousin Elizabeth Georgina Wilcox. He 
also advised her on its publication. He 
even devised what Dr. Francine Abeles 
has called an early database, a system of 
keeping records of letters written and 
received. While Lewis Carroll could be 
amusingly pedantic and occasionally 
obsessive, he was also thoughtful and 
remarkably progressive on many issues. 
I can easily imagine him today, asking 
the waitstaff if the chicken he is about 
to order is free-range, or supporting a 
soap company that advertises its cruelty- 
free methods of production. Lovett 
describes him as a “problem-solver,” and 
that he was. 

Lewis Carroll was also a deeply 
religious man. His father was a pillar 
of the Anglican Church, and the son 
became a deacon but stopped short of 
ordination as a priest. Still, Carroll was 
a conservative Christian, so his attitude 
toward eternal punishment can be seen 
as unorthodox. For example, he won- 
dered how a merciful God could exact 
a never-ending punishment on sinners 
(“Eternal Punishment”). Using logic, he 
managed to sort out four propositions 
relating to this notion. The fourth and 
final one is that “[...] the word, rendered 
in English as ‘eternal’ or ‘everlasting; has 
been mistranslated, and that the Bible 
does not really assert more than that 
God will inflict suffering, of unknown 
duration, but zot necessarily eternal, 
punishment for sin.” Although he left 
it up to readers to come to their own 
conclusions about the will of God, this 
was a daring position. Charlie Lovett’s 
notes tell of a contemporary of Car- 
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roll’s who doubted eternal punishment, 
wrote about it, and was convicted of 
heresy, in 1864. This conviction was 
overturned, but it led to a meeting in 
Oxford at which the attendant clergy 
declared that “eternal” indeed meant 
“everlasting.” 

Carroll wrote a thoughtful piece on 
divorce (“Marriage Service”). At the 
time, it was difficult to obtain a divorce, 
and it could have ruinous consequences 
for the wife, who might never see her 
children again. The Anglican Church 
did not recognize remarriage after 
divorce. Carroll believed that if one per- 
son was at fault, then the other partner 
should not be prevented from marrying 
again. When he wrote this, according 
to Lovett, he was certainly thinking 
about his friend Ellen Terry, the actress. 
At sixteen, she contracted a marriage to 
the much older artist George Frederic 
Watts. When the marriage inevitably 
broke down, she lived with the architect 
Edward Godwin. Carroll so disap- 
proved of this, he did not see his friend 
for a dozen years, until she was married 
again to another actor. It would seem 
that the long gap in their warm friend- 
ship bothered Carroll. This is another 
example of his unorthodoxy about 
some religious issues. He had planned 
to compile these essays into a book, but 
never did. One can only wonder at what 
its reception would have been. If he 
erred, it was on the side of forgiveness, 
however. 

‘These examples show the serious 
side of Lewis Carroll, but he also loved 
games and fun, including the theater. 
He designed a charming 16-page pro- 
gram, including the text of a play, to 
commemorate an evening of home 
theatricals. It was named “The Guilford 
Gazette Extraordinary,’ and immortal- 
ized the amateur actors who put on a 
scene from King Lear, a rhyming ver- 
sion of Kenilworth, and more. There 
were enough distinguished Victorians 
present (Anthony Trollope, for one) 
that the local paper mentioned the 
event. Here we have Lewis Carroll the 
fanciful creative talent and sometime 


social butterfly. This reminds the reader 
of Carroll’s leadership in home enter- 
tainments when he was a child. 

Carroll expressed his love for the 
theater in other ways. In “Education 
for the Stage,” he proposed a school 
where students would study acting and 
plays. What he was suggesting actually 
came to be, in the form of The Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, but not until 
after his death. When Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett of the National Vigilance Asso- 
ciation promoted legislation to prevent 
children from working in the theater, 
Carroll’s response was very spirited. 

In several letters to the papers, he gave 
examples of child actors he knew who 
were intelligent and well behaved. Car- 
roll felt the theater was a force for good. 
He believed the benefits to children 
were physical, intellectual, and moral, 
and he (rightly) said that female actors 
were in less danger in the theater than 
they would be if they became barmaids 
or shopgirls. He noted that actors had 
to work for a living; they didn’t come 
from the inherited-wealth class. 

For all Carroll’s well-informed advo- 
cacy for the theater, not all of his ideas 
were sound. We can all be happy he 
did not realize his dream of producing 
an edition of “Shakespeare for Girls,” 
which would certainly have been more 
heavily expurgated than a similar work 
by the Lambs. 

No, Carroll was not always correct. 
In this era of pandemic puppies, few 
will sympathize with his 1889 letter to 
the editor about pet dogs. He was very 
sensibly worried about hydrophobia, 
but his complaints about the “overfed 
and ill-tempered pet that ladies delight 
in” seem a bit extreme. The “craze for 
pet dogs” and their “crazy owners” are 
expressions that are out of character 
for Lewis Carroll, and his statement 
that dogs eat food that ought to go to 
the poor is strange. The poor had it 
bad enough in the nineteenth century 
without having to eat food that would 
otherwise go to dogs. All in all, this let- 
ter is an oddity. 

My favorite piece in the collection 
is “‘Alice’ on the Stage.” This essay, 
first printed in Theatre, has appeared 
here and there over the years in various 


editions of Alice. According to Lovett, 
“The article is the only place, apart from 
the prefatory poem to Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland and allusions in the pref- 
atory and concluding poems of Through 
the Looking- Glass, where Dodgson 
discusses in print the genesis of Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland. When Car- 
roll writes, “Many a day had we rowed 
upon that quiet stream” he recreates 
the liminal dream world that gave him 
his tale. He describes the story as full of 
ideas “which seemed to grow of them- 
selves upon the original stock, contrast- 
ing its ease of composition with having 
to get up in the middle of the night or 
stopping on a walk to write it down. 
The organic inspiration contributes to 
the story’s charm and explains why his 
imitators’ efforts seem so laborious. 
One of the silliest pieces is “Wil- 
helm von Schmitz,’ originally pub- 
lished in The Whitby Gazette in 1855. 
It is a combination of literary styles, 
with the wordiness of Bulwer-Lytton 
and the goofy excess of some of the 
Romantics. While the publisher of the 
Gazette was not particularly impressed 
with this effort (“...he cannot but own 
that the literary department as a whole, 
has not been of a high or especially 
attractive nature...”), it is engagingly 
nutty. It also contains some expressions 
we will see again: 


Visions of his early days; scenes 
from the happy time of pinafores, 
treacle, and innocence; through 
the long vista of the past came 
floating spectres of long forgot- 
ten spelling-books, slates scrawled 
thick with dreary sums, that 
seldom came out at all, and never 
came out right.... 


Later on the narrator speaks of sing- 
ing and falling off a roof, so clearly 
Lewis Carroll had a fondness for certain 
motifs. 

Carroll dealt with a serious issue af- 
fecting children in his letter to the 
St. James's Gazette of July 25, 1885. 
Titled “Whoso Shall Offend One of 
These Little Ones,’ it was an objection 
to what he considered prurient journal- 
ism, albeit in the service of something 
he would support, the raising of the age 


of consent to sixteen years. The flam- 
boyant editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
William Thomas Stead, wrote a series 
of articles about the sex trafficking of 
female children in London. They were 
quite graphic, and in one of them Stead 
detailed how easy it was to purchase a 
young girl. That’s because he did it him- 
self and wrote about it. (He was sent 

to prison for three months for this.) 
The child was not harmed, but Stead 
wanted to shock the public into mak- 
ing Parliament pass the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill that had been stalled. 
He succeeded, but Carroll’s objection 
was that Stead’s style of journalism was 
simply too salacious. There is one thing 
for certain: Stead knew how to sell pa- 
pers. He warned readers that what they 
were about to read over the next four 
days would disturb their peace if they 
were “... squeamish ... foolish... ina 
fool’s paradise . . .” and so of course the 
papers flew off the shelves. Lovett states 
that there are stories of the papers going 
for twenty times the cover price. For 
Carroll, the question was “whether this 
mode of rousing public opinion is, or is 
not, doing more harm than good.” The 
demand for Stead’s stories must have 
horrified him, prompting him to write, 
“Above all, I plead for our pure maidens, 
who souls are being saddened, if not 
defiled, by the nauseous literature that 
is thus thrust upon them.” Of course, 
the nauseating nature of the crimes 
against children makes one wonder how 
it could be discussed without giving 
offense. It is amazing that the Criminal 
Law Amendment was passed, under 
those circumstances. 

The Victorian age was not so long 
ago, and it was an era of rapid change, 
similar to our own. Carroll approved 
of the advancement of knowledge, just 
as he was an early adopter of the newer 
technologies (e.g., the camera). He 
had his limits, however. In “Natural 
Science at Oxford,” Carroll objected 
to the dropping of a required classical 
language for people who took degrees 
in science. This reminds me of my own 
friends in the humanities, who wake up 


to find their departments strip-mined 
in favor of a computer lab for a new 
business program. Carroll believed that 
the loss of one classical language could 
have fatal consequences for literacy in 
general. “It used once to be thought 
indispensable for an educated man 
that he should be able to write his own 
language, correctly, if not elegantly; it 
seems doubtful how much longer this 
will be taken as a criterion.” Indeed. 
The reader can dip in and out of 
Volume 6 at leisure. It is a fascinating 
insight into the breadth and depth of 
Lewis Carroll’s interests, as well as a 
study of his world. But—perhaps this 
is not really the last volume. Maybe 
someone will unearth a package of old 
letters from underneath Grandmother’s 
bed or find some in a trunk in the attic 
of a castle. (This has happened.) Perhaps 
the missing diary pages are hidden away 
in a plum-cake tin! One can only hope. 
In any case, the pamphlet series isa 
landmark in Carrollian scholarship, and 
everyone who took part in it should be 


proud. 
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Andrew Ogus & Dmitry Yermolovich 


Oleg Gorbushin has ambitiously made 
a new translation of Wonderland into 
Russian and commissioned thirteen 
artists to illustrate the thirteen chapters 
in this unusual edition. Rather than 
assigning a specific artist to illustrate 
the events of a specific chapter, or 
putting variously illustrated incidents 
into their proper places, the producer 
decided “to put an illustration of only 
one artist into each chapter so that the 
reader could better see and trace each il- 
lustrator’s style, manner, and idea of the 
book.” That is, each illustrator has his 
or her own chapter, each randomly illus- 
trated with scenes from anywhere in the 
entire book. One of their ideas of the 
book seems to have included characters 
from Looking-Glass. 

The result is the failure of a basic 
tenet of publishing: The layout must 
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serve the author and the reader, not 
the designer, not the illustrator, and 
not a driving concept. While one can 
usually guess context in a foreign-lan- 
guage Alice by the pictures, in this case 
the non-Russian reader (and possibly 
even the Russian reader) will be left 
completely at sea. 

Only the cover reflects the spiky 
flavor of much Russian illustration. 
‘There is some consistency in the thir- 
teen harsh interior styles, seemingly 
created by brooding high school stu- 
dents who've discovered the even lines 
of a Rapidograph pen. There is some 
consistency in the use of the classic 
combination of black and white and 
sometimes red. A few interesting ideas 
might have worked if they had been 
better rendered. 

The production qualities of the book 
are excellent, and the paper is heavy and 
bright. A pleasant grayish-green tint 
begins halfway across each left page and 
mostly bleeds right, with a large white 
area for those pictures that are not full 
bleeds. The publisher has maintained 
great control over the typesetting and 
printing process: the tints on the left 
pages fall squarely in the middle of tiny, 
centered page numbers, and generally 
avoid splitting individual letters in the 
text. Their position varies quite a bit 
in the biographical pages at the back, 
where photos of the illustrators show 
them to be surprisingly mature. 

“The Mouse’s Tale” poem is not 
configured as a tail, leading one to won- 
der about the text. On another spread, 
facing dodos fall on either side of “How 
Doth the Little Crocodile,” one in 
grayish-green-on-white, and the other 
barely visible, reversed to white-on- 
grayish-green. They’re rather charming, 
but why are they here? On this par- 
ticular page (the only one of its type in 
the book) words above the poem span 
the width of the page, but the remain- 
ing text is inexplicably repeated in two 
columns. In one case, the mirroring of 
color and white does work well, when 
aspects of the Cheshire Cat fall from 
the white area to the tinted area, appro- 
priately hard to see on either side. 
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Overall, an ambitious but thor- 
oughly misguided attempt. 

Here are Dmitry’s comments on the 
translation itself: 

Oleg Gorbushin is a book illustrator 
not known to have done any translation 
work before. So the first questions that 
come to this reviewer's mind are: (1) 
Why translate a world-famous classic 
anew? and (2) What does one hope 
to achieve—without being a language 
specialist, let alone a professional trans- 
lator? 

This is what I found on the edition’s 
website: 


The modernism of the writer .. . leads 
the translator to become a modernist 
and approach the text of the tale not 
from the position of semantic accu- 
racy, but the accuracy of the method 
or model used by the author. 

In this Alice project, the text is 
aimed primarily at the reader of the 
twenty-first century: the tale is easy, 
free, fluent and quick to read, and is 
linked to the Russian (rather than 
English) linguistic tradition and to 
widely known examples of Russian 
culture. That is, the modernist model 
of Lewis Carroll himself and the trans- 
lation model of Vladimir Nabokov are 
taken as the literary model of the text. 


The reference to Nabokov gives mea 
clue. Simply put, Gorbushin’s Alice is 
another “Russianized” translation: The 
Victorian poems parodied by Carroll 
are replaced with samples of Russian 
literature. 

But Nabokov populated his version 
of Wonderland with Russian characters 
(turning Alice into Anya, in the first 
place), which makes their readings from 
Russian poets perfectly natural. Mr. 
Gorbushin’s characters remain English 
and in a Victorian setting. That they 
recite parodies of Pushkin’s Eugene 
Onegin and poems by Mayakovsky (a 
Soviet avant-garde poet of the 1920s) is 
quite out of place and time. Instead of 
his “Turtle Soup,’ the Mock Turtle (or, 
more precisely, his weird modification 
T’ll describe later) sings a twisted ver- 
sion of the 1952 Soviet song “Suburban 
Moscow Nights.” This “modernist” 
repertoire crosses all limits of Carrollian 


nonsense and lapses into absurdity, a 
point I will return to. 

Poetry aside, let’s turn to the prose. 
Is the new Russian version as “easy, 
free, fluent, and quick to read” as we 
are told? Alas, not even close to that. 
What first strikes the reader’s eye is the 
abundance of dashes, slicing sentences 
into short fragments, as if they are 
pronounced in a stutter. Thus, Carroll’s 
phrase “the Queen merely remarking 
that a moment’s delay would cost them 
their lives” is translated: 


Kopoaesa—Toabko NOABUBLIHCb— 
BCKOAB3b—HO TpOMKO— 
o6MOABHAAaCb,—4TO— €eCAM OHH 

BCe He HawHYT urparTs 6sicrpee,— 
MOMAaTATCA— OHA BCeM TIpuKaxkeT 
oTpy6urTp roaosy. 

The Queen—as soon as appear- 
ing—in passing—but loudly—let it 
slip—that—unless all of them started 
to play faster—theyd pay—shed have 
everyone's head off. 


Such “multiple fractures” run through 
the entire Russian text. 

Here’s what Gryphon’s remark “This 
here young lady, she wants for to know 
your history, she do” sounds like in 
translation, apparently in line with the 
“2.1st-century-oriented method”: 


“This young lady—wants—here 
and instantly—to hear about your 
life. Why—no idea, her interest—a 
comedy. But—she does. Brought her 
by order of the Queen” 


You must have noticed numerous addi- 
tions to the original message. Modernist 
or not, the common Russian name for 
them is otsebyatina—a word coined by 
nineteenth-century artist Karl Bryullov 
that translates approximately as “stuff 
off the top of one’s head,’ or, in some 
contexts, “padding.” The whole book 

is strewn with such unwarranted and 
incongruous additions. Here is another 


sample (with the “padding” set in bold): 


...the King and the executioner ran 
wildly up and down, looking for it 
[the Cat]. 

Kopoap nu maaay emé Aoaro 
Geran 10 MAOMaAKe—TyAa— 


cloAa—B3aA—BriepéA—caeBa— 
HallpaBo—cipaBa—HaAseBo—TyAa 
H OOpaTHO—pa3bICKHBast OCyKACH- 
HOTroO... 

The King and the executioner ran 
still a long time about the ground— 
up—down—backwards—for- 
ward—from left—to right—from 
right—to lefi—there and back— 
looking for the sentenced one. 


That said, the “padding” goes hand in 
hand with omissions and distortions. 
I found the Queen of Hearts stripped 
of her most vivid characteristics. She 

a : : os 
no longer “tosses her head impatiently, 
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“glares like a wild beast,’ “stamps on the 
. « Be aa : 
ground,” speaks “severely” or “in a voice 
of thunder.” Gone is the famous remark: 
“The Queen had only one way of set- 

'Y Y 
tling all difficulties, great or small.” 

On the other hand, when asking 
Alice for her name, the Queen also 
demands to know the child’s “title” 
(really?). Two simple spices named by 
Alice—vinegar and chamomile—have 
been turned into three exotic dishes: 
couscous, goulash, and tarator. The 
Queen’s soldiers, rather than “walking 
two and two,’ as Carroll had them, form 
an “equilateral square of three by three.” 
“Cupids in white tunics” and “cavaliers” 
have been added to the royal proces- 
sion. How do these characters fit into a 


pack of cards? 


Vera Glazkova 


Some additions are meant to be 
jokes — see if they make you laugh: 


Id prohibit all piquant dishes, so 
nobody could prick themselves. 


Thoughts in Alice’s head whispered 


quietly among themselves. 


The Duchess mixed things up and 
gave the Queen a box on the ear 


instead of a fan. 
And what has happened to the 


aphorisms and sayings? Again, see for 
yourselves: 


The more there is of mine, the less 
there is of yours. 

He xonaii amy Apyromy — craHems 
konymeH. 

Don’t dig a hole for another, you'll 
become a dawdler. 


Birds of a feather flock together. 
Y kaxkAoi ITHYbI CBON CecTpuUBI. 
Every bird has its sisters. 


Take care of the sense, and the 
sounds will take care of themselves. 
He caasprsali ce6a cAoBaMu, a 
CBASbIBail MHCHHeM 0 CAOBAX. 
Don't bind yourself with words, but 
bind with an opinion of words. 


The translation leaves practically noth- 
ing of the puns and jokes. To illustrate 
the dire result, let’s take the part where 
Alice is told why the whiting is called 
by that name. Here is the corresponding 
narrative (with a few comments of mine 
in brackets): 


“Sardines are very musical. Sir 
Dine used to say that.’ (“Sir Dine” is 
an attempt at playing on “sardine,” 
but it works as poorly in Russian as 
it does in English.] 

“Who is he?” 

“The first sea-weeper of the Sirdine 
Sea. [This must be a jocular distor- 
tion of “Sardinia Sea? though there 
is no such sea on the maps. “Sea- 
weeper” (moreplakatel), a meaning- 
less invented word, is a distortion of 
“seafarer” (moreplavatel).] He gave 
the sardines his own name because he 
loved the way they sing. 

“Do fish sing? I thought they were 
always silent,’ said Alice. 


‘Fish of all kinds are needed, fish of all 


kinds are important,” Gryphon smiled. 
[ The remark parodies the lines “All 
mothers are needed, all mothers are 
important” from a 1935 poem by Ser- 
gei Mikhalkov, a children’s writer and 
the author of the Soviet anthem. ] 


I have promised to return to the dif- 
ference between literary nonsense and 
absurdity. The former consists in the 
deconstruction and unconventional re- 
assembly of the meanings of words and 
phrases; the resulting nonsense has a 
logic of its own, and this is what makes 
it funny and witty. The emergence of 
the Mock Turtle from “mock turtle 
soup” is the epitome of the trick. 

The translation under review is 
based not on deconstruction, but on the 
destruction of all sense and meaning, 
leading to sheer absurdity. Again, this 
is graphically illustrated by the way Mr. 
Gorbushin introduces his version of 
the Mock Turtle, compared with the 


original: 


“Have you seen the Mock Turtle 


yet?” 
“No,” said Alice. “I don’t even 
know what a Mock Turtle is.” 


“It’s the thing Mock Turtle Soup is 
made from,” said the Queen. 


“T never saw one, or heard of one, 


said Alice. 


— A TbI BCTpeyaaacb C MOpcKoli 
Ksa3n3Be3A0n? 

— Her, nuxoraa. 5 ue 3Ha10, KTO 
3TO. 

— Tbr nuKorAa He CAa 3BE3AHbIM 
cyn? 

— Her, jake He mpobosaaa. 
“Have you met with the Quasi- 
Starfish?” 

“No, never, I don’t know who that is.” 

“You haven't eaten star soup?” 

“No, not even tasted.” 


What “star soup” is, and why the “Star- 
fish” has the prefix Quasi-, is anybody’s 
guess. The nonsense of the original is 
delightfully witty; the absurdity of the 
translation is depressingly obtuse. 

But there is a problem that makes 
it worse. As you read the text further, 
you realize that the translator does have 
a hidden agenda—and one that has 
nothing to do with Carroll or even with 
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what is believed to be appropriate chil- 
dren’s reading. 

As you know now, the Mock Turtle 
has become Quasi-Starfish, a female. 
This is what the Queen tells the Gry- 
phon (notice the part set in bold): 

T]lpopoau ay roHyto AcAM kK 

kBasu3Be3,e. [lyctp ona nocaymiaeT, 

Kak Ta 3BeE3AMT O CBOCH 3BE3AHOM 


2KU3HH. 


Take this young lady to the Quasi- 
Starfish. Let the girl look at the cun- 
ning stunt as she blabs about her life 
of stardom. 


This back translation should give you 
an approximate, but close enough, idea 
of how the text sounds to the Russian 
ear. The verb zvesdit (here, “blabs”), like 
many other derivatives of zvezda, “star, 
is actually a see-through euphemism for 
avery dirty word, classified as so-called 
mat, or profane language. Mat is offi- 
cially banned in the media and (mostly) 
in print, so euphemistic rhymes are 
used by some speakers and authors to 
circumvent the ban. It is much like 
saying “what the fudge...” in English, 
but the effect such language produces 
in Russian is only slightly less offensive 
than plain mat. 

Mr. Gorbushin really lets himself go 
with derivatives of zvezda, the transpar- 
ent veil of a rhyming unprintable word, 
strewing the text abundantly with them 
(including the untranslatable zazvesdit’ 
and gvezdanutyt). 

I believe I know where the Quasi- 
Starfish comes from. It’s a thing Mock 
Translation Soup is made with. But the 
soup is not made only with that. It’s a 
mishmash of broken sentences, mis- 
placed references, arbitrary omissions, 


insipid distortions, additions off the top 


of one’s head, pathetic jokes, and sordid 
double entendres intended to be spicy, 
but predictably unsavory. 


| This is a shorter version of the review; 


its full text can be accessed at 
http://yermolovich.ru/index/0-248. | 
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Alice au Pays des Merveilles 
Illustrated by Aurélie Castex 
Translated by Patrice Salsa 
Editions du Chéne, 2020 
ISBN 978-2812303500 


Andrew Ogus 


Yes, Wonderland is a surreal place, and 
it’s fine to include floating mouths and 
other surrealistic elements. But what has 
been done here with the pictures makes 
them seem more important than the 
conversations, which is perhaps unfair 
to the new translation. The imagina- 
tive die cutting that shapes the pages 
appears to be the driving force, with at- 
tenuated figures, somber, matte colors, 
and stiff lines that serve its purposes, 
rather than the text’s. Leafing from page 
to page (finding an edge to make the 
turn is sometimes difficult) often reveals 
a transition from a detail on one page to 
a fuller image on the next. It’s endlessly 
clever. 

At first the drawings may appear to 
be chaotic, but they are actually care- 
fully and sometimes symmetrically 
composed. Alice is almost always a tiny 
figure seen from behind; eventually we 
see her exaggerated eyes. She wears a 
sophisticated slip dress and red shoes— 
a tribute to Oz, perhaps? The human 
caterpillar is another sophisticated lady. 
Other creatures, even the apparently 
male pigeon, are often elegantly dressed. 
The cards are headless or faceless. How 
do they speak? 

The small type is elegant, but black 
text on full-bleed, somberly tinted pages 
that lack reversed white areas is difficult 


Aurélie Castex 


to read. Rather than the traditional 
small caps at the beginning of a chapter, 
the elegant script used for the opening 
words matches the chapter titles. It’s 
visually attractive but a bit confusing. 
Even without the ingestion of magical 
substances, this edition grows on and 
off one, more an object to enjoy than a 
book to read. 


3 
The Life of Edwin Dodgson, Brother 
of Lewis Carroll and Missionary to the 
South Atlantic Islands 
Edward Wakeling and Caroline Luke 
The Choir Press, UK., 2020 
ISBN 978-1-78963-147-0 


Cindy Watter 


Edwin Dodgson is the least known 

and most adventurous of the entire 
Dodgson family. Most of them stayed 
close to home (although Charles did 
make an uncharacteristic trip to Russia). 
Edwin’s missionary work was more than 
mere voluntourism—it was a commit- 
ment to living and serving in the most 
remote area of the world that contained 
inhabitants. Tristan da Cunha is in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, approximately 
halfway between Africa and South 
America. It sounds like a fascinating 
place, with an active volcano and an 
extraordinary assortment of wildlife, 
but very few people. Even today, there 

is no air landing strip, and the rare 
visitors arrive by boat. The island is less 
than eight miles wide. After reading this 
book, it was clear to me that Edwin was 
motivated by his religious beliefs as well 
as a rigorous sense of duty. 

That came naturally to him. Al- 
though the Anglican Church was not 
his first choice as a career—he had 
passed the Civil Service exam—many 
men in his family were clergymen. His 
father was an archdeacon and an im- 
portant figure in the Church. Brother 
Skeffington became a vicar, and Charles 
was a deacon (although he never com- 
pleted holy orders). The only Dodgson 
sister who married, Mary Charlotte, 
had a clergyman husband. The six un- 
married sisters did their bit, too, as the 
Anglican Church could not have func- 
tioned, much less flourished, without 


the unpaid labor of female parishioners. 
(Just read a Barbara Pym novel.) 

We owe this book to the collabo- 
ration of Caroline Luke, a Dodgson 
family descendant, and Edward Wakel- 
ing, the renowned Carrollian scholar. 
Like Alice’s Adventures Under Ground, 
this book sprang from storytelling. 

Ms. Luke’s grandmother, Skeffington 
Dodgson’s daughter Amy Irene Hume 
Dodgson, used to talk about the fam- 
ily and visits with CLD: this book is 
dedicated to her. She also had a box of 
old letters written by Edwin that she 
passed on to Luke. Some of his letters 
would have been copied and passed 
around the family circle, so people 
would know what Edwin was doing 
and, very importantly, what he needed 
to carry on with his work. In this age 
of online access to information, there 
is something very appealing about the 
first-person written word, kept in a box 
for decades, after having been shared 
with friends and family. 

After Edwin was ordained as a priest 
and worked as a curate in a few parishes, 
the Central African Mission sent him 
to Zanzibar for a year. Edwin wrote to 
his family at length about the healthy 
climate and good food, which included 
prawns and strawberries. Aunt Lucy 
Lutwidge was in failing health, and he 
playfully suggested that a stay in Zanzi- 
bar would be just the thing for her. His 
duty was not simply to be a minister, 
but also to teach children there—all 
boys, and some of them slaves. This 
last bothered Edwin, and he couldn't 
understand how the British government 
could allow slavery to continue. (I don’t, 
either.) On a happier note, he dismissed 
a steward who had been stealing food, 
and was pleased to see “plates well filled 
and faces beaming with satisfaction.” 

Edwin had the same talent for ob- 
servation and capacity for pleasure as 
his brother Charles. He wrote about the 
butterflies and other wildlife, including 
a chameleon: “We caught a chameleon 
the other day and watched it change its 
personal appearance in various ways. It 
sat on the end of a stick and after the ex- 
hibition was over it climbed a tree with 
much gravity and deliberation.” This as- 
signing of human qualities to animals is 


reminiscent of the Alice stories. He also 
related a conversation about lizards, in 
which a lady said she was so grateful for 
the one he had noticed, as it ate cock- 
roaches. His description of Zanzibar, 
with the houses looking as though they 
had been “shaken from a pepperbox” 
and the chaos of landing, with people 
rushing about carrying his boxes, was a 
bit like his father’s famous letter to his 
children about a shopping expedition 
to Leeds. 

After a year Edwin went home, and 
soon the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel sent him to Tristan da 
Cunha. Edwin only spent four years 
on the island, in two stays, but it was 
clearly a formative experience. He 
suffered extreme loneliness: the 106 
residents were friendly and welcom- 
ing, but none was as educated as he 
was, and because of their isolation, 
remarkably uninformed. He occasion- 
ally complained about this in letters to 
his family, but was always kind to his 
parishioners. 

Years ago, I heard the eminent Car- 
rollian scholar Anne Clark Amor say 
that to understand the Victorians (she 
was talking about Mrs. Liddell, who up 
to then I had disliked), we needed to 
understand what life was like then. Even 
remembering that, reading this book 
through a twenty-first-century lens 
is fascinating. I cringed when Edwin 
wrote about how delicious a dolphin 
was to eat, and when the little boys on 
the island disrupted birds’ nests. After a 
couple of rats left a ship and found their 
own happy hunting ground on Tristan, 
a crisis ensued. How to get tid of them? 
Edwin had the good sense to say “No” 
when the mongoose was suggested as a 
solution. He was overruled, and mon- 
gooses were imported and began to eat 
the chickens. 

In addition, before Covid, we lived 
in the era of performative travel, visually 
assaulted by Instagram-attractive “in- 
fluencers” in what once were unfamiliar 
settings. They posed while attended 
with all the comforts of home—Wi-Fi, 
designer clothes, and cosmetics. Poor 


Edwin! Just after he arrived on Tristan, 
the ship containing his worldly goods— 
books, a desk, a harmonium, medicines, 
clothes—broke up on the rocks, and all 
was lost. He was reduced to tying pieces 
of leather on his feet for shoes. This is a 
reminder that he did not go on a junket 
with the Jumblies, but would experience 
deprivation on Tristan. 

After the first year, Edwin returned 
home, but had a terrible accident on 
the ship. He fell down the stairs of 
the hatch, was concussed, and badly 
hurt his back. These injuries plagued 
him for the rest of his life. He might 
have remained in England, but for a 
tragedy back in Tristan. Fifteen men 
had drowned in a boating disaster. This 
was the majority of the workers on the 
island. Life was about to get harder for 
Edwin’s flock, so he decided his duty 
lay with them, and he returned. He 
remained for three years and then went 
back to England for health reasons. 
Edwin served as a priest in other foreign 
locales before returning permanently to 
England in 1898. His Tristan parishio- 
ners remembered him affectionately. 

Edwin’s family was important to him 
throughout this adventure. He was the 
youngest of eleven children, so they may 
have been a little more solicitous of his 
welfare. Wonderland and Looking-Glass 
fans may wonder if Edwin ever met 
Miss Alice Liddell, and he did. He and 
brother Charles took her to the evening 
festivities that celebrated the wedding 
of the Prince of Wales and Princess 
Alexandra. Charles did everything from 
getting free newspaper subscriptions 
for Edwin to trying (unsuccessfully) 
to lobby his old college friend Lord 
Salisbury to remove the inhabitants of 
Tristan to a more accessible location, 
such as South Africa. His sisters were 
devoted to him; they sent bundles of 
clothes to his parishioners and main- 
tained correspondence with them 
almost up until the last sister, Louisa, 
died in 1930. Edwin Dodgson was not 
forgotten and has even been featured on 
Tristan da Cunha’s postage stamps. 

the Life of Edwin Dodgson is more 
than a biography of one person. It 
isa fascinating social history of a 
nineteenth-century family at the Brit- 
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ish Empire’s apex. Edwin’s adventures 
made him unique among the Dodgsons. 
When I finished the book, I wondered 
if he might have been the child who 
left these words under the floorboards 
of the house at Croft: “And we'll wan- 
der through the wide world and chase 
the buffalo.” Most people say it is in 
Charles's handwriting, but I wonder. 
3K 
Alice au Pays des Merveilles 


Translated by Emmanuele Sandron 
Illustrated by Valeria Docampo 
(Also available in Dutch e Italian) 
ISBN 978-2-87426-439-9 


Andrew Ogus 


Valeria Docampo’s Alice is thoroughly 
modern. Her hair is cut like the origi- 
nal’s, but she’s a platinum blonde with 
an oversize child’s head and a somewhat 
unchanging expression. The placeholder 
ribbon matches the almost fluorescent 
pink running through all the pictures, 
from small flecks to the Pigeon’s eggs, 
the Gryphon’s hammock, and the Mock 
Turtle’s bathing costume. Yet the lush 
art is never garish. The backgrounds, 
with their recurring card motifs subtly 
interspersed, are a pleasure. Composi- 
tions change in intriguing ways. The 
Caucus Race is wildly chaotic. Perhaps 
no cucumber frames are shown, but 
carrots grow on the White Rabbit’s 
property. The haunting approach to 

the tea-party is beautifully melancholy, 
reminding the reader that Time has 
trapped the partygoers. Broken crock- 
ery lies near the sprawling footmen. A 
madly gleeful Cheshire Cat wearing a 
protective collar is one of the funniest 
I’ve ever seen. The cards are Picasso- 


esque. Double-page spreads at the end 


Valeria Docampo 
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shift dramatically from the chaos of 
Alice’s accusation to the calm of the 
fallen leaves, a soothing return from 
Wonderland. 

Despite an accurate translation, 
the caterpillar is smoking a pipe rather 
than a hookah. The lizard is here named 
Edgar rather than Bill; perhaps this 
resonates in French? 

The modern fashion of reemphasiz- 
ing a few words with oversized colored 
type and overgenerous spacing rarely 
works well, but here it actually enhances 
the running text. In a clever use of the 
four-color printing process, the pullout 
words are cyan (blue) or magenta (the 
pink that runs throughout) or a combi- 
nation of the two, solving the problem 
of simultaneous translation into several 
languages while the magenta words 
unify the overall look. 

Overall a pleasing and finally satis- 
fying production. 


3K 
Wonderland/L ooking Glass 
Illustrated by Damir Mazinjanin 
Amaranthine Books, 2021 


Mark Burstein with Andrew Ogus 


Marko Matijaevic’s fine-press Amaran- 
thine Books in Zagreb, Croatia, is “ded- 
icated to creating beautifully designed 
special editions of great books.” (The 
adjective amaranthine pertains not just 
to the flower or its color, but also means 
“unfading; everlasting; eternally beauti- 
ful, a fine goal.) Wonderland/Looking 


Glass comes in two editions: the Jabber- 


wock (260 numbered and signed copies, 
$600, sold out) and the Bandersnatch 
(26 lettered and signed copies, $4,900). 


The books are in a téte-béche format 


(one upside down relative to the other) 
and carry a “Foreafterword.” 

The Jabberwock comes in a fully 
enclosed slipcase, with the optical-illu- 
sion cover illustrations woven with the 
Jacquard technique. The book is printed 
on Pergraphica Natural Rough paper 
and bound in blood-orange, richly 
textured cloth, with twenty color illus- 
trations, two of them full-spread, and a 
small illustration for each chapter open- 
ing. One also receives a see-through 
Cheshire Cat bookmark, a standard-size 
deck of cards, and a notebook. 

The Bandersnatch (weighing in 
at 30 kg = 66 pounds!) contains the 
same book, albeit draped in a luxuri- 
ous, off-white fabric. It comes in a 
custom-designed “Alice Chess” set 
inside a wooden box, along with two 
chessboards, an oversized deck of cards 
with their own slipcase (the cards are 
too big for adult hands, just as regular 
cards would be too big for a child’s 
hands), and a pair of cotton gloves. The 
engraved boards are made of Slavonian 
oak; the chess pieces of copper and 
stainless steel, polished to high shine 
(hence the gloves). 

The reason for two chessboards is 
that the design was inspired by “Alice 
Chess,” a chess variant invented in 
1953 by V. R. Parton that employs two 
chessboards rather than one, and an 
alteration to the standard rules that 
allows pieces to transfer from one board 
to the other, like going through the 
looking-glass. Which is not to say you 
can’t play regular chess (or the chess 
problem as set out in the frontmatter 
of Looking-Glass, oddly absent in this 
chess-obsessed edition). 

The design of the book is generally 
excellent, although I feel that bold- 
ing the paragraphs that relate to that 
chapter’s illustration is gratuitous, and 
the ambigram in the middle, which is 
supposed to read “The End” falls in the 
gutter and is difficult to decipher. 

And now, Andrew’s comments: 
Here is a singular and remarkable ap- 
proach to illustrating the Alice books— 
or any book. Rather than picturing the 
various familiar events from outside the 
action as most books do, making read- 
ers passive, omniscient viewers, Damir 


Mazinjanin draws us in with what Alice 
herself sees while she is in Wonderland 

and through the looking-glass: we gaze 

through her eyes as if they were our 


own. We glimpse her body as she floats 
down the rabbit hole, the White Rabbit 


Damir Mazinjanin 


far below just as we would catch sight 
of ourselves while peering down from 

a great height — or even while simply 
checking our shoes. The pigeon’s enor- 
mous head is seen from above while 
Alice’s neck spirals down to a tiny body; 
a smiling Red Queen reaches forward 
to tousle Alice’s hair. Alice’s arms and 
hands break and reach into the pictures, 
recurring as simple shapes as she offers a 
comfit to a group of dubious creatures, 
seizes Bill’s pencil in the jury scene or 
the King’s on the table in Looking-glass 
house (the White King and Queen are 
mysteriously colored here); cross to 
shake those of the Tweedle brothers; or 
hold a knife and fork before the smirk- 
ing mutton. The perspectives are simple, 
sophisticated, and convincing—and 
Alice’s. Only two colors, black and 
orange-red, are judiciously used to make 
the striking images. The text is on the 
whole elegantly and simply arranged. 

If only there were an affordable trade 
edition. 


HK 
De lautre cété du Miroir 
et ce quAlice y trouva 
Illustrated by Nicole Claveloux 
Grasset Jeunesse, 2019 
ISBN 978-2-246-81651-5 


Andrew Ogus 


At long last, we have Nicole Claveloux’s 
Looking-Glass, forty-seven years 
after her Wonderland (see p. 29). It is 
fascinating to see how her work has 
developed and simplified, and how 
well her experience as a comic book 
artist serves her and the book. Despite 
her frequently small size, this is a very 
expressive Alice, in a refreshing red 
dress and the traditional pinafore. The 
overlapping paths of her determined 
attempt to reach the top of the hill are 
reminiscent of Escher, her increasing 
frustration flitting across her face. She 
is fiercely independent, impatient to 
start her journey through the Looking- 
Glass world the Red Queen displays. 
Somehow unsurprisingly, the train 
passengers float in the air above the 
railroad tracks. The Gnat introduces a 
series of Looking- Glass fauna, includ- 
ing an elephant; the White Knight (not 
Carroll; in this version, that honor goes 
to Hatta) struggles with his somewhat 
unadorned horse in a series of twelve 
drawings, as Alice’s reactions range 
from concern to disgust. 

Full-page illustrations vary wildly 
in perspective and approach, yet the 
book is unified by the subtle color and 


Nicole Claveloux 


humorous drawing, and each picture is 
engaging. Alice and the White Sheep 
(knitting with a pair of rushes) seem to 
float in the air as well as in the water. 
Multiple blond Humpty-Dumptys 
appear on his zigzagging wall as it goes 
into the distance. The monstrous crow 
is camouflaged above the cheerful but 
collarless Tweedle brothers. Resentful 
pawns—the crier must be Lily— hover 
behind a disheveled Queen Alice and 
eager, excited royal cousins. Spot illus- 
trations inform and extend the story: 
the bandaged Lion and Unicorn have 
an affectionate embrace at the end of 
their chapter; Humpty-Dumpty fiercely 
knots a new cravat; the pudding com- 
forts the mistakenly cut mutton. 

The layout preserves the elegantly 
scripted chapter numbers and titles 
from Claveloux’s Wonderland, per- 
pendicular to the opening text, but 
here their edges are nicely textured. 
Happily, the large sepia type and tight 
leading, fashionable in the early 1970s, 
have been replaced with a more legible 
black, in a more attractive and readable 
typeface. 

Let us all hope Nicole Claveloux 
wont take another forty-seven years to 


do a Snark. 


3 
The Hunting of the Nark: 
Sherlock Holmes 
Through the Looking-Glass 
Claire Daines 
Illustrated by Madeline Quifiones 
MX Publishing, 2020 

ISBN 978-1-78705-618-3 


Robert Stek 
Is this a book for Carrollian Sherlock- 


ians or for Sherlockian Carrollians—or 
both? Author Claire Daines (not to be 
confused with actress Claire Danes) 
adds her name to the list of those who 
are as fascinated by the cold logical 
deductions of Sherlock Holmes as they 
are delighted by the enchanting chaotic 
nonsense of Lewis Carroll. Daines of- 
fers both poetic and prosaic approaches 
to her mash-up, revolving mainly 
around the Great Detective. Twenty 
verses parody Carroll’s stanzas, rhyme 
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schemes, and meter, but the bulk of the 
book is a 127-page novella that retells 
and snarkily extends Conan Doyle’s 
“Adventure of the Musgrave Ritual.” So 
there are pros and cons to this mousy 
little tale of Sherlock versus Inspector 
Knightley. 

The poems are best appreciated by 
readers who are familiar with most, if 
not all, of the 56 short stories and four 
short novels about Holmes and Watson 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. The poems 
being parodied will be easily recognized 
by fans of Carroll, as is exemplified by 
the book title itself. Other examples 
include: “You Are Mad, Sherlock 
Holmes,’ “How Doth the Smooth 
Extortionist,’ and “A-Lounging in a 
Chair.” However, most of this doggerel 
in the knight-time is best appreciated by 
those most familiar with the character 
names and plot lines of the Holmes sto- 
ties. Even a longtime Sherlockian such 
as I had to put on my deerstalker think- 
ing cap to link some of the parodies to 
specific stories. Ifyou haven’t read the 
Sherlockian canon in a while, consider 
these two-score verses the impetus to 
refamiliarize yourself with Victorian 
detective literature. 

Here’s a little taste that reflects poor 
Mrs. Hudson’s displeasure at having her 
cooking ignored because her lodgers are 
off on an adventure: 


Hurtful Loop 

Beautiful Food, prepared with care, 
Waiting for a thoughtless pair! 

Who would such bounty not include 

In plans for the evening? Beautiful 
Food! 

Beautiful Food! Too soon grown cold, 
Set before empty chairs untold; 

Who in their senses would be so rude, 
Choosing a case over Beautiful Food? 


And the very clever “Twinkle, Twinkle” 
perfectly foreshadows and even partially 
solves the “Musgrave Ritual” pastiche, 
which the author renamed “The Adven- 
ture of the Twinkling Hat”: 


Twinkle, twinkle royal hat, 
How I wonder where you're at. 

Down below in cellar room, 
Leading butler to his doom. 
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Much of the pastiche mirrors Conan 
Doyle’s story, but it does add some addi- 
tional characters who enable Holmes to 
step through the looking-glass and add 
a more contemporary feminist twist 
to solving the miss-story. Throughout 
this expanded version, the author in- 
dulges in wordplay, adds references to 
Wonderland and Carroll, and does not 
dodge the impulse to add a stammering 
reverend to the mix. Unsurprisingly, 
as the knights go by, a treacle-ly chess 
game figures into the story as well. Even 
a raven and Holmes’s dream about a tea- 
party have their parts to play. Some of 
the author’s efforts at Carrollian refer- 
ences and wordplay are done well, but 
some, like mine herein, are stretches and 
not well done. Only rarely does she lose 
a happy medium. 

This little volume is light fare, best 
read on a golden afternoon. It’s recom- 
mended more to lovers of Sherlock 
Holmes who are also fans of Alice and 
Carroll, than to hardcore Carrollians 
not intimately familiar with the adven- 
tures of Holmes and Watson. 

* 

The King of the Snark Hunt 
Nathan R. Sewell 
Illustrated by Byron W. Sewell 
WonderType, 2019 
ISBN 9781791742737 


The Hunting of the Boojum: 
An Inanity in Eight Deliria 
Samuel Sigdon 
Illustrated by Betty Woodhouse 
Brown Dog Books, 2020 
ISBN 978-1-83952-218-5 


Mark Burstein 


Deriving equal inspiration from Robert 
Howlett’s The Royal Pastime of Cock- 
fighting (1709) and The Hunting of the 
Snark, and divided into seven “Skreaks” 
(screeches) rather than Fits, the Sewell 
brothers’ latest endeavor, The King of 
the Snark Hunt, is an unlikely mash-up, 
to say the least. A crew of roosters and 
one raccoon sails in search of the elusive 
Snark, battling with the Jubjub and a 
Banded Snatcher, all told in the style 
and cadences of Carroll’s poem. I have 
an occasional quarrel with the rhythms 


and rhymes, but by and large found 

it amusing, albeit sometimes a tad 
violent. A glossary at the end helps with 
terminology for those of us not familiar 
with the world of pugilistic poultry, 
and Byron’s illustrations, as always, are 
exquisitely rendered and witty. 

(Nathan’s other works include ABC’ 
of Wonderland, Alice on the Wonderland 
Express, Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land: An Easy-to-Read Alice Adventure, 
Celia Ventures Underground, Cil in One 
Syl Land, Heta in Kachina Land, Hunt- 
ing for a Snark, Saint Alice in Wonder- 
land (KL 97:59), and The Dodo Did It. 
Listing Byron’s Carrollian oeuvre would 
fill up this entire issue, but more power 
to them!) 

Taking a cue from David Foster Wal- 
lace, or perhaps Charles Kinbote him- 
self, the actual poem in The Hunting of 
the Boojum occupies less than a quarter 
of the book, giving way to voluminous 
endnotes (11 on the first page alone), 
front matter, illustrations, “Annexes” 
(poems), and for “ease of reference,’ 

a reprinting of Carroll’s verses upon 
which it was based. It is a literal sequel, 
beginning where Carroll’s poem ends 
and going backwards through time 
(courtesy of the Ouzelum bird) to arrive 
back at the first verse of The Snark! The 
conceit is clever, as is the writing, ven- 
turing into far-off realms of non-Euclid- 
ian geometry, Einsteinian physics, and 
the like. Sigdon’s familiarity with and 
love for the original poem are in strong 
evidence throughout, but his “explana- 
tions take such a dreadful time.” 

3K 

Games for Your Mind: The History 

and Future of Logic Puzzles 


Jason Rosenhouse 
Princeton University Press, 2020 
ISBN 978-0-691-17407-5 
Stuart Moskowitz 

(Logic) will give you clearness of 
thought—the ability to see your way 
through a puzzle—the habit of arranging 
your ideas in an orderly and get-at-able 
form—and, more valuable than all, 
the power to detect fallacies, and to tear 
to pieces the flimsy illogical arguments, 
which you will so continually encounter 


in books, in newspapers, in speeches, and 
even in sermons, and which so easily 
delude those who have never taken the 
trouble to master this fascinating Art. 
Try it. 
That is all I ask of you! 
— Preface to Symbolic Logic 


Jason Rosenhouse begins Games for 
Your Mind with “logic is easy... even 
dogs understand these principles.” He 
then counters with “logic can be diffi- 
cult to understand, and most textbooks 
don’t help; they’re hard to follow and 
so dull few choose to study it.” Rosen- 
house’s goal was to write an entertain- 
ing, educational, and accessible book 
that people would want to read. 

He next introduces Lewis Carroll 
and Raymond Smullyan as the original 
masters of “empuzzling? which he 
defines as “the process through which 
flaccid and boring textbook discussions 
of difficult material are transformed 
into fun and engaging puzzles.” Carroll 
literally turned logic into a game with 
The Game of Logic (1886), and Smul- 
lyan created puzzle stories with knights 
(who always tell the truth) and knaves 
(who never tell the truth). I am pleased 
to report that Rosenhouse has suc- 
ceeded (mostly). 

In the preface he clearly lays the 
groundwork for the whole book with a 
comprehensive outline, and he contin- 
ues using this device at the beginning 
of each chapter, helping the reader with 
what's to come. 

The book is divided into five parts. 
Part One consists of two chapters: an 
introduction to formal logic and an in- 
troduction to recreational logic (which, 
Rosenhouse notes, many consider an 
oxymoron). Part Two consists of four 
chapters about Lewis Carroll empuz- 
zling Aristotelian logic. Part Three 
centers on Raymond Smullyan, with a 
history of logic from Aristotle to Ber- 
trand Russell, and ends with Smullyan 
empuzzling Kurt Gédel’s theorems. Part 
Four examines nonclassical logics. Part 
Five explores miscellaneous topics, in- 
cluding “the hardest logic puzzle ever?” 
metapuzzles, paradoxes, and a brief 
summary of logic puzzles in literature. 


Earlier, I qualified the book as 
“mostly” a success because, too often, 
Rosenhouse does what he seeks to 
avoid: he dwells on the formal and dull 
instead of the light and recreational 
aspects of logic. This is exemplified in 
the two chapters in Part One, “The Pain 
and Pleasure of Logic.” Its first chapter 
painfully introduces logical structures, 
language, and symbols, and confirms 
Rosenhouse’s claims that logic texts are 
difficult and dull. Chapter Two is in- 
deed pleasurable, starting with a look at 
Sudoku and Mastermind. Most readers 
are familiar with Sudoku, but how many 
remember Mastermind? It was invented 
in 1970 and produced commercially by 
Invicta. I still have the boxed game I got 
50 years ago!! (Perhaps this is why I was 
asked to write this review?!) Chapter 
Two also invites the reader to solve 
ten “classic” logic puzzles (solutions 
provided at the chapter's end). For ex- 
ample: A boy and a girl are sitting on the 

front steps of their commune. “I’m a boy,” 
said the one with black hair. “I’m a girl, 
said the one with red hair. If at least one 
of them is lying, then which one is which? 
In the spirit of empuzzling, I'll save the 
solution for the end of this review. 

Part Two centers on Lewis Carroll’s 
contributions, but Rosenhouse again 
insists on showing the pain before 
the pleasure. Chapter Three is painful 
because “we cannot appreciate Carroll’s 
work until we have a solid grounding 
in Aristotelian logic. ... Let us devote 
a few sections to considering the hor- 
ror.’ Shortly thereafter, the author asks: 
“Had enough?” But he continues until 
admitting a few pages later: “I fear your 
patience may, at this point, be wearing 
thin.” This reviewer found a second 
chapter of dull, hard to follow text un- 
necessary for gaining a deeper apprecia- 
tion of Lewis Carroll. 

In Chapter Four, “The Empuzzle- 
ment of Aristotelian Logic? pleasure at 
last supplants pain. Rosenhouse states: 
“Where Aristotle saw a complete and 
systematic account of the entirety of 
human reasoning, Carroll saw a game 
suitable for children.” A detailed de- 
scription of Carroll’s The Game of Logic 
(1886) follows. The author compares 
the Carrollian Diagram with the Venn 


Diagram, and provides examples of 
Carroll’s humorous syllogisms, such as 
“All pigs are fat; No skeletons are fat. 
Therefore ...” The reader is left to finish 
the statement by combining two prem- 
ises into one concise statement. Carroll 
made it a game by providing counting 
chips and a game board based on his 
diagram. Rosenhouse doesn’t provide 
the chips, but encourages readers to 
solve it using the diagram with pennies 
and nickels. In this case: “Pigs exist, but 
none of them are skeletons.” 

The Game of Logic was intended for 
children. In 1896, Carroll wrote his 
treatise Symbolic Logic. Chapter Five, 
“Sorites Puzzles. is about Symbolic 
Logic. While syllogisms in The Game 
of Logic contain only two premises, the 
ones in Symbolic Logic contain as many 
as fifty. A sorite isa syllogism with many 
premises, thus the chapter title. While 
the Carrollian diagram works well for 
solving syllogisms with two and even 
three premises, it’s far more complicated 
with sorites; even Carroll abandoned 
the game format. Chapter Five abounds 
with notation, symbols, and tree dia- 
grams that most readers will not follow. 
Puzzles at the chapter's end are prefaced 
with a notice that they make “amusing 
reading, even if you choose not to try to 
solve them.” 

Chapter Six (which completes 
Part Two) describes two articles Carroll 
published in the periodical Mind: “A 
Logical Paradox” (aka “The Barbershop 
Puzzle,” 1894) and “What the Tortoise 
Said to Achilles” (1895). Rosenhouse 
summarizes the two puzzles before 
addressing the attention they both got 
(and get) from reviewers and scholars 
(far more attention than Carroll’s logic 
books). He notes that both have stayed 
relevant and both continue to baffle; 
Carroll did not provide answers. Rosen- 
house closes by disagreeing with many 
of those scholars; he claims that while 
amusing, they were far less important 
than Carroll’s books on logic. 

In Part Three, Rosenhouse turns 
his attention to Raymond Smul- 
lyan’s knights and knaves. As Carroll 
empuzzled Aristotelian logic, Smullyan, 
as Rosenhouse shows, did the same for 
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propositional logic, the logic of truth 
tables and if-then statements. Smul- 
lyan imagines an island with inhabit- 
ants who are either knights or knaves. 
Knights always tell the truth, and 
knaves always lie. Rosenhouse engages 
the reader with puzzles like this: You 
meet three natives, A, B, and C, who say 
the following: A says, “Exactly one of us 
is a knave.” B says, “Exactly two of us are 
knaves.” C says, “All of us are knaves.” 
What type is each? Again, the solution is 
at the end of this review. 

Before describing how Smullyan 
empuzzled mathematical logic, Rosen- 
house feels the need to devote several 
chapters to explaining it. Chapter Eight 
presents history from Aristotle to Rus- 
sell. Chapter Nine addresses formal 
systems, those that begin with a few axi- 
oms leading to everything else. Kudos to 
Rosenhouse for giving nonmathemati- 
cal examples such as chess and “formal 
attire, where rules are defined, leaving 
no question about what must follow. 

In mathematics, the classic example is 
Euclid’s Elements. While Euclid did 
not discover or invent the geometry he 
describes, he was the first to put it all 
together, from undefinable terms and 
axioms to theorems and proofs. Some 
of Rosenhouse’s explanations are hard 
to follow, but he reassures readers that 
the subject is, indeed, hard. 

Rosenhouse calls Chapter Ten the 
most technical chapter in the book. 

He introduces Gédel’s Incompleteness 
theorems, which shocked the math- 
ematics community when he first 
proved them in the 1930s. Rosenhouse 
familiarizes readers with Godel before 
showing how Smullyan brought him to 
the nonmathematical community. 

Chapter Eleven, “Question 
Puzzles,” focuses on how to ask the right 
questions. 

Part Four explores nonclassical log- 
ics. Logics? Can there be more than one 
logic? This was once asked of geometry. 
Nonclassical logic is to logic as non- 
Euclidean geometry is to Euclidean. As 
with non-Euclidean geometry, non- 
classical logic has its detractors. Rosen- 
house includes examples such as fuzzy 
logic and modal logic, but he is not a 
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fan of these alternatives unless they can 
be proven useful. He claims usefulness 
is more important than being correct or 
not correct, and cites an episode of Star 
Trek in which the crew of the Enterprise 
escape by confusing the androids with 
irrational “illogical” contradictions. 

“Many-Valued Knights and 
Knaves,? Chapter Thirteen, presents 
logics that reject basic principles. For 
example, we now have truth tables with 
more than two values: true and false no 
longer are the only options. A statement 
can be neutral, or perhaps partly true 
and/or partly false. 

The fifth and final part, “Miscella- 
neous Topics,” includes “The Saga of the 
Hardest Logic Puzzle Ever? which was 
introduced by George Boolos in 1996. 

Chapter Fifteen, “Metapuzzles,” 
offers puzzles with insufficient infor- 
mation to solve unless you have input 
about other puzzles. Rosenhouse 
repeats his warning to be patient, given 
the subject’s difficulty. 

Chapter Sixteen, “Paradoxes,” is 
about situations in which acceptable 
reasoning leads to unacceptable results, 
e.g: Is the sentence “This sentence is 
false” true or false? 

Rosenhouse attempts to show us 
how logic can be both engaging and 
fun, but numerous technical and cum- 
bersome passages detract from his goal. 
Thank goodness for Chapter Seven- 
teen, “A Guide to Some Literary Logic 
Puzzles, which begins with “greatest of 
them all”: Star Trek’s Mr. Spock. He fol- 
lows with summaries of classic detective 
novels, including Poe’s Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, Conan Doyle’s Sherlock 
Holmes stories, and Agatha Christie’s 
Hercule Poirot stories. 

Rosenhouse’s closing sums it up 
well: “There are few things in life as 
satisfying as encountering opacity and, 
by applying nothing more formidable 
than the power of your mind, replacing 
it with clarity.” 


First solution: We are told “at least one 
of them is lying.” If exactly one of them 
is lying, then they'd both be boys or 
both be girls, so this means that they 
must both be lying. Therefore, the one 
with black hair is the girl and the one 
with red hair is the boy. 


Second solution: C can’t be a knight 
because C claims all three are knaves, so 
C is aknave. A and B contradict each 
other so one is a knight and the other 

is a knave. This means there are exactly 
two knaves. Hence A is a knave, and B 
is a knight. 


oS 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Illustrated by Chris Riddell 
Macmillan Children’s Books 
ISBN 978-1-5290-0246-1 


Andrew Ogus 


An edition of Wonderland to rejoice in. 
UK Children’s Laureate Chris Riddell, 
who credits Tenniel with inspiring him 
to become an artist himself, has clearly 
made deep and repeated readings of the 
book, filling his head with ideas. Again 
and again the drawings elicit pure 
delight and laughter. 

Moving adroitly between tradition, 
history, and his imagination, Riddell 
rethinks and illuminates aspects of the 
story without ever violating its integrity. 
When did you last look upward at 
Alice as she peers down the rabbit hole? 
His approach is so fresh that it’s like 
reading the book for the first time— 
again. Alice, based on Miss Liddell, 
has short dark hair and a striped dress. 
Lorina reads to her sisters in tribute 
to a Dodgson photograph. The White 
Rabbit’s glove droops from Alice’s tiny 
hand. Wanting to escape from Tenniel’s 
influence, Riddell has added animals he 
likes (a lemur! a koala!) to the Caucus 
race, while including those mentioned 
and some who will appear in later 
chapters. The treatment of Alice asa 
younger sibling who has trespassed on 
a tea-party is pointed up by making the 
Hatter (whose hats change from chapter 
to chapter) a gender-fluid teenage girl 
with flowing hair—despite the com- 
ment on Alice’s need for a haircut. The 
March Hare’s boxing gloves and robe 
suggest a hare’s actual springtime be- 
havior. A horrified Time looms over the 
singing Hatter (and Dodgson appears 
in the list of singers). The Duchess and 
Queen are fashionable ladies. Belying 
her description, the Duchess suggests 


the beautiful Georgiana, Duchess of 

Devonshire (1757-1806) with a runny 
nose, and the glamorous Queen’s waist 
isso tightly cinched that it likely causes 


her bad temper as much as her tiny, inef- 


fectual husband does. Well underwater, 
the tassels on the caps of a row of scho- 
lastic turtles float straight up. They then 
demonstrate their studies in a delightful 
and hilarious spread. An industrious 
whiting works on shoes. Every soldier 
and every gardener is an individual. Is 
the Caterpillar a self-portrait? 

Like Tenniel and Ernest Shepard, 
another important influence, Riddell 
relies on line, even using it to build 
shadows in his black-and-white draw- 
ings. Riddell’s line is lively and fluid, 
almost too facile (there are some sadly 
weak renditions of Alice’s profile). And 
as with Tenniel and Shepard, his style 
transcends his period; it is all his own. 

The shifting, but accessible, well- 
paced layout is reminiscent of a graphic 
novel. Illustrations fall in between, 
above, or below the text, run around it, 
or fall into overlaid panels. Drawings 
sometimes bleed off the page. Charac- 
ters alter their positions in a series, to 
show transitions. There are straight- 
forward text pages, too. Simply framed 


Chad Carpenter, Tundra, May 17, 2021 


THE CHESHIRE CAT 
GIVES IN TO THE 
PRESSURES OF 
SOCIETY'S OBSESSION 
WITH YOUTH 


Chris Riddell 


color illustrations with a bright, fresh 
palette precede the chapters, as well as 
appearing within them. But nothing 
is out of place or jarring. The type is 
legible and generously spaced, and the 
pictures are so well integrated that the 
book is a pleasure to read. 

This is Riddell’s second foray into 
the Carrollian trifecta (his Sark was 
reviewed in KL 101:59); happily, his 
Looking-Glass is underway. I can hardly 


wait. 


My thanks to Joan Vigliotta for her help- 


ful and fascinating insights into Chris 
Riddell’ work. 


EVERTYPE 
Since our last issue, four titles have been 
released by Evertype press: 


Attravierzo 0 specchio e cchello cAlice ce 
truvaie, Looking-Glass translated into 
the Neapolitan dialect by Roberto 
D’Ajello (ISBN 978-1-78201-238-2), 
companion to his 2016 Wonderland. 


Aauca Keyycyp Aynusnor Kovtdvipadot 
(Alisa Qujur Duniyani Qidiradj), 
Wonderland translated into Karachay- 
Balkar by Magomet Gekki (ISBN 978- 
1-78201-241-2). Karachay-Balkar is a 
Turkic language spoken in Kabardino- 
Balkaria and Karachay-Cherkessia, 
European Russia, as well as by an im- 
migrant population in Afyonkarahisar 
Province, Turkey. 


Aventurile lui Alice in Tara Minunilor, 
Wonderland translated into Romanian 
by Claudia E. Stoian (ISBN 978-1- 
78201-260-3). 


Through the Looking-Glass and What 
Alice Found There: An Edition Printed 
in Dyslexic-Friendly Fonts (ISBN 
978-1-78201-264-1), companion to the 
2015 Wonderland. 


THIS BOTOX SHOULD 
FILL IN THOSE 


by 


2 ii 


SMILE LINES. 
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ART @ ILLUSTRATION 
“I said it in Hebrew—I said 
it in Dutch—/ said it in 
German and Greek:/But I 
wholly forgot (and it vexes me 
much)/That English is what 
you speak!” Renowned Dutch 


artist Floor Rieder’s stylized =e 


illustrations to Wonderland/ 
Looking- Glass in a téte-béche 
format were published to 

great acclaim in Dutch and 

German in 2014 (KL 94:31). 
Making up for the Baker’s faux pas, 
London’s Pushkin Press has recently 
issued the volume in English. 


A portfolio, limited edition of Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland with new 
illustrations by Turkish-born, French- 
schooled San Francisco printmaker Alp 
Ozberker has been produced by George 
and Linda Cassady, to support Carroll 
scholarship in connection with the Cas- 
sady Collection at USC. A folio book 
(105 unbound pages in an archival box) 
is $150; the art portfolio (24 pages in 
archival box, sans text) is $100. 


3K 
ARTICLES 
e& ACADEMIA 
Dr. Edward Guiliano, one of the long- 
time editors of the Dickens Studies An- 
nual: Essays on Victorian Fiction (DSA), 
has issued a call for scholarly essays on 


Through the Looking-Glass in honor 

of the sesquicentennial in 2022. They 
will be published in the Spring and Fall 
issues of DSA. (Despite the title, the 
magazine is published twice a year.) The 
manuscript submission window is from 
now to April 2022. Submissions should 
conform with established DSA guide- 
lines and broad critical approaches. In 
addition, authors of accepted essays will 
be given the opportunity to present 
their ideas at one of our 2022 semi- 
annual conferences or monthly Zoom 
programs. 


An online Looking-Glass Sesquicen- 
tenary Conference, organized by Dr. 
Franziska Kohlt and hosted by the Uni- 
versity of York (UK), will take place on 
November 4 and 5. Contributions will 
be a mixture of traditional academic 
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papers and presentations in alternative 
formats. Confirmed speakers thus far 
include Charlie Lovett and Diane Wag- 
goner. “The Looking-Glass itself will be 
the focal point of the conference. Aim- 
ing to explore the significance of the 
mirror in literature, science, theology, 
art and other fields, it will explore any 
facets of this concept that were relevant 
to ideas that shaped Carroll’s work, 

or, which have since been integral to 

its interpretation at different points in 
time. We particularly invite reflections 
from practitioners, including creators of 
adaptations of the text, professionals in 
translation, museum studies, librarians, 
fashion, as well as from performers and 
interpreters, authors, poets and illustra- 
tors.” Some of these contributions may 
then become part of a new Companion 
to Through the Looking- Glass, to be 
published with Peter Lang (Oxford) in 
2022. 


Most Far-Flung items 
e their links, implicit or 
explicit, are from www. 


lewiscarroll.org/blog and can 


be accessed by using its 
search box. 


The E-Notes study guide has 
a plethora of critical essays on 
AW/LG. I was particularly 
intrigued with a discussion 
among Mark Van Doren, 
Katherine Anne Porter, and 
= Bertrand Russell. Originally 
broadcast nationally on Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System 
radio, it was first printed in 
The New Invitation to Learn- 
ing (Random House, 1942), 
and is full of snarky com- 
ments. See tinyurl.com/AW VanDoren 
and pp. 20 and 21. 


“Discovery: The Rough Draft of a 
Lewis Carroll Poem” by Clare Imholtz 
in The Book Collector (Winter 2020, Vol 
69, No. 4) discusses her recent discovery 
of a rough draft of “Dreams, that elude 
the Waker’s frenzied grasp,” Carroll’s 
prefatory poem to Sylvie and Bruno, 
Concluded—the only known surviv- 

ing draft of any of his poems. Carroll 
composed the poem in October 1893, 
on a walk to Beachy Head, a sea cliff 
near his holiday lodgings in Eastbourne. 
The poem’s dedicatee was 11-year-old 
Enid Stevens, whose name is spelled out 
by the ¢hird letter of each line. Carroll 
called the poem a “mesostic,’ a word he 
coined for an acrostic poem in which a 
name is spelled out towards the middle 
of each line. Imholtz’s article includes 
images of the draft, which was written 
on three small slips of paper, showing 
Carroll’s revisions, in a messy hand as 
he was presumably walking uphill at a 
fast pace. 


Francesca Arnavas from the University 
of Tartu, Estonia, has written “Lewis 
Carroll’s ‘Alice’ and Cognitive Narratol- 
ogy: Author, Reader and Characters” 

in Narratologia 73 (De Gruyter, 2021), 
available in hardcover and electronic 
versions. 


“How Lewis Carroll Challenged White 
Supremacy,’ a fascinating essay by Ann 
Neill in BLARB, the blog of the Los 
Angeles Review of Books, on April 29, 
discussed the 150th anniversaries of 
Looking Glass and The Descent of Man. 
“But precisely through its splendid nar- 


rative caprice, Alice undermines aspects 


of Darwin’s legacy that we see alive 
today in the renewed voice and vigor of 
white supremacy. Reading and enjoy- 
ing Carroll’s nonsense can orient us 
away from racially charged assumptions 
about human advancement that lie deep 
in the modern psyche.” 


3K 
AUCTIONS 
PBA Galleries sold a lot of eight linen 
Alice in Wonderland handkerchiefs by 
Gladys Peto from the 1920s for $1,320 
on April 15. 


Hk 

BOOKS 
Gimmicky adaptations for the younger 
set continue to mushroom (KZ 
105:64). A “Paperscapes” version called 
Alice in Wonderland (Carlton, 2019), 
retold by Selina Wood, promises that 
you can “turn Lewis Carroll's clas- 
sic story into a beautiful work of art? 
which is accomplished by punching out 
the whitespace surrounding the colored 
Tenniel illustrations—why this counts 
as a “work of art” is somewhat a mys- 
tery; Alice’s Puzzle Adventures in Won- 
derland by Gareth Moore, illustrated 
by Margarida Esteves (Carlton Kids, 
2019), puts puzzles for eight-to-nine- 
year-olds into Alician contexts; Alice 
in Wonderland: A Puzzle Adventure by 
Aleksandra Artymowska (Big Picture 
Books, 2019) is an oversize “Where’s 
Waldo”-type book for kids; and the A/- 
ice in Wonderland Puzzle Book actually 
contains a 48-piece jigsaw puzzle, along 
with a much-abbreviated version of the 
tale, illustrated by Fabiana Attanasio 
(White Star Kids, 2020); straightfor- 
ward abridgments for kidlets include 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (Clas- 
sic Stories) adapted by Saviour Pirotta 
and illustrated by Amerigo Pinelli 
(Starry Forest, 2021), and two more 
board books: Little Poet Lewis Carroll: 
Silly Time (Gibbs M. Smith, 2020) by 
Kate Coombs, illustrated by Carme 
Lemniscates, and Step into Alice in 
Wonderland (words & pictures, 2020), 
illustrated by Cynthia Alonso. 


Not new, but new to us, is perhaps the 
finest mash-up ever: Alice in Pasta- 
land: A Math Adventure by Alexandra 
Wright, nicely illustrated by Reagan 
Word (Charlesbridge, 1997). (A writer 
named Wright and an artist named 
Word?) For the 5-to-9-year-old set. 


The Lost Wonderland Diaries by J. Scott 
Savage (Shadow Mountain, 2020) is a 
formulaic YA novel positing a portal 

to Wonderland through which the 
anagrammatic Celia and her pal Tyrus 
fall, encountering angry monsters and 
the malevolent Queen of Hearts. Sound 
familiar? 


Wonderland by Juno Dawson (Quercus, 
2020) is the third of her YA London 
Trilogy. Featuring a blue-haired, trans- 
gender (as is its author) heroine, it bills 
itself as “a searing exploration of mental 
health, gender, and privilege, as Alice 
Dodgson attends a party known as 
Wonderland, ‘three days of hedonistic 
excess to which only the elite are wel- 
come,” on the trail of her missing friend 
Bunny, battling the ruthless socialite 
queen, Paisley Hart. 


The, ahem, very thin volume On Cor- 
pulence: Feeding the Body and Feeding 
the Mind (Pushkin Press/The London 
Library, 2016) pairs William Banting’s 
1863 “Letter on Corpulence” with 
Carroll’s “Feeding the Mind? which was 
based on an 1884 lecture and first pub- 
lished in 1907 by Chatto and Windus. 
Banting was a respected funeral director 
and wrote this early “diet book” about 
his own low-carb weight-loss regimen. 
Carroll’s piece advises one against “men- 
tal gluttony.” 


The Victoria J. Sewell Lewis Carroll 
Collection (Boojum Run Press, 2020), 
700+ pages compiled by Victoria’s 
husband, archivist Byron Sewell, is 
indexed, highly detailed, and prefaced 
with a wistful “inquiries as to potential 
purchase of this entire collection. ...” 


The Reverend Ivor Davies (1923- 
2005), vicar of Hay-on-Wye, had 
lifelong interests in both chess and the 
works of Lewis Carroll. His scholarly 
musings on these subjects have been 


published in journals such as The 


Anglo-Welsh Review, Jabberwocky, and 
Theologia Cambrensis. Fortunately, the 
organization he founded in 1967, the 
Clergy Correspondence Chess Club, 
has recently republished his Looking- 
Glass chess essays in a booklet entitled 
The Chess Player’s Alice. Copies (£3.50 
= $5) can be obtained by emailing the 
Reverend Bruce Carlin at brucecarlin@ 
cooptel.net. 


La Caccia allo Squarlo (‘The Hunting 
of the Snark), translated by Daniela 
Almansi (Orecchio Acerbo, 2021), isa 
handsome edition that combines Peter 
Newell’s classic illustrations (Harper & 
Bros., 1903) with those of contempo- 
rary artist Cinzia Ghigliano. 


The honor of being #5 of “The Most 
Expensive Signed Books Ever Sold on 
AbeBooks” went to The Lost Plum- 
Cake: A Tale for Tiny Boys. Written 
by Carroll’s cousin “Georgie” (E. G. 
Wilcox) in words of no more than 
four letters, with an introduction 

by Carroll (his last published writ- 
ing in his lifetime), and a cover by E. 
Gertrude Thomson, the trade edition 
was published by Macmillan in 1898 
(though dated 1897). This copy sold for 
$12,352. 


HK 
COMICS & GRAPHIC NOVELS 
Alice in Wonderland, retold by Russell 
Punter and illustrated by Simona Bursi, 
an anodyne rendering as a graphic novel 
(Usborne, 2020). 


Contrariwise, yet another series (3 
issues to date) of well-endowed women 
creating violent havoc and horror, Won- 
derland: Through the Looking-Glass, is 
available from, you guessed it, Grimm 
Fairy Tales (Zenescope). This one 
purports to be the back story of Johnny 
Liddle’s transformation into the sinister 
Mad Hatter. 


Project X Origins Graphic Texts: Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland (Oxford, 
2016) is a 40-page graphic novel 
adapted by Becca Heddle, illustrated by 
Alberto Pagliaro. Stories and pictures 
are straightforward and aimed at kids, 
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but for some reason W. Rabbit and the 
Ch. Cat are monstrous looking. 


The cover of Wonder Woman #768 
(DC, 2020) proclaims, “To escape 
Liar Liar’s warped Wonderland, she'll 
need to survive Deathstroke.” Some 
horrific Alician characters are depicted 
thereupon. 


Kyle Jacobs's nearly wordless erotic 
graphic novel Alice Slays the Jabberwock 
is still available through Kickstarter. 


3K 
EVENTS, EXHIBITS 
e PLACES 
British Surrealism opened at the 


Dulwich Picture Gallery in London on 
Feb. 26 but was forced by Covid to go 
virtual just three weeks later. However, 
their catalog(ue) is truly gorgeous (and 
inexpensive!) and devotes two pages to 
Carroll in the “Ancestors of Surrealism” 
section, not to mention references in 
“The Breath of the Marvellous: Surreal- 


ism’s Literary Precursors.” 


We were sorry to read about the 
permanent closing of all Fry’s Electron- 
ics stores due to the pandemic, most 
especially the Alice-themed Woodland 
Hills one (KL 53:8). 


In the March-April issue of Harvard 
Magazine, Jacob Sweet's “A Gate of 
Whimsy” tells of a donation by Peter 
J. Solomon that enabled a complete 
renovation of the gate leading to the 
Houghton Library. The Red Queen's 
“Always speak the truth—think before 
you speak— and write it down after- 
wards” is inscribed above the gate, and 
scattered throughout its ironwork are 
“playful castings of the White Rabbit, 
the Mad Hatter’s topper, the Cheshire 
Cat, and the Red Queen’s crown.” 


—_____-__ 

INTERNET (7 TECHNOLOGY 
The V&A’s online lecture “Explor- 
ing Wonderlands: Alice on Stage and 
Screen,” a Zoom talk by Simon Sladen 
was held February 18. They next hosted 
a “Friday Forum Talk” called “Creating 
Wonderlands” on April 30, discussing 
Alice as an icon “across fashion, film, 


theatre, music, and photography.” There 
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were three sessions: one, Sensory and 
Experiential, with Kate Bailey of the 
V&A; two, Translations with Chris 
Riddell, among others; and three, Image 
and Identity with Dr. Kiera Vaclavik. 


“The Math Buffet,’ a “24-hour banquet 
of 5-20-minute talks for ages 10 to 
103” held on March 12, is an offshoot 
of the Julia Robinson Mathematics 
Festival. Stan Isaacs, Stuart Moskowitz, 
Chris Morgan, and Mark Burstein each 
talked about some aspect of Carroll’s 
math, puzzles, or magic. 


On March 18, “Sotheby’s Talks” hosted 
a “Museum Spotlight” with “art critic 
Shahidha Bari in conversation with 
Creative Director Grace Codding- 

ton, V&A Curator Kate Bailey, and 
Sotheby’s Emma Baker to celebrate the 
‘Alice: Curiouser & Curiouser’ exhibi- 
tion at the V&A. The conversation 
explored Wonderland, surrealism, and 
how surrealist disciplines continue to 
inspire art, fashion, and photography.” 
It was not at all well received by Carrol- 
lian cognoscenti, who used words such 
as “disgraceful” and “clueless.” 


An all-day online symposium with 
many speakers, including illustrator 
Chris Riddell and Dr. Kiera Vaclavik, 
was held on Friday, April 30 in associa- 
tion with the V&A’s “Alice: Curiouser 
and Curiouser exhibit,’ now scheduled 
for opening May 22. 


3K 
MOVIES & TELEVISION 


Alice in Borderland (SG RROHOY 


YA) was a Japanese Suspense manga 


series that was serialized in magazines 
from 2010 to 2016. A live-action series 
produced by Netflix premiered in De- 
cember 2020. Aside from the title, the 
name of a principal character, and the 
idea of going to a different world, it has 
little in common with our Alice. 


Jessica Sherif’s short film In Hollywood- 
land at the (Winter 2021) Coven Film 
Festival in San Francisco is about “a 
struggling Black actress who goes to an 
audition and finds herself in a surreal, 
Lewis Carrollian setting.” 


3K 

MUSIC 
The National Philharmonic at Strath- 
more presented “Music that Brings 
Wonder” streaming on January 3. “In- 
spired by the classic Through the Look- 
ing Glass by Lewis Carroll, this concert 
creates a sense of wonder and joy in 
the audience.” Although the Leonard 
Weisgard illustrations provided a nice 
background, this listener was unable to 
determine exactly how chamber pieces 
by Haydn, Mendelssohn, Prokofiev, 
and some more contemporary compos- 
ers could be said to be “inspired” by 
Through the Looking- Glass. 


“Black Rabbit, an animated, psyche- 
delic reggae version of the Jefferson Air- 
plane song “White Rabbit; by Prince 
Fatty & Shniece McMenamin, can be 
found on YouTube. 


3K 


PERFORMING ARTS 


“Humph in Wonderland? an hour-long 
Christmas Special episode of the BBC 
radio comedy panel game I’m Sorry I 
Haven't a Clue with Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton, Tim Brooke-Taylor, and Stephen 
Fry, originally broadcast on December 
12, 2007, can be found on YouTube. 
Speaking of which, the half-hour-long 
Wonderland episode of I’m Sorry, I'll 
Read That Again with all three Goodies 
and John Cleese, originally broadcast 
on December 16, 1973 (KL 74:49), is 


now there too. 


Alice in Streamingland, an “adult musi- 
cal pantomime,’ is being performed 

live in the West End, London, with 
theatrical Covid restrictions. Alice falls 
into Streamingland, encountering many 
familiar characters, only this time she 
finds them on TikTok and other apps 


and streaming channels. 


Alice in Wonderland, a new, ticketed 
“filmed family musical, was released 

by the Soulpepper Theater Company 

in April. It was created by the collective 
known as Bad Hats, written by Fiona 
Sauder with songs by Landon Doak 
and Victor Pokinko, and shot under 
Covid restrictions at the Michael Young 
Theatre. It ran online from April 3 to 


18, then was made available for free to 
children at hospitals and to front-line 
workers and their families, and subse- 
quently accessible for paid classroom 
viewings through June (along with an 
activity book and study guide). 


Phantasmagoria, a filmed performance 
by avant-garde groups Cutting Ball 
Theater and Mugwumpin and the hip- 
hop-flavored Bay Area Theatre Cypher, 
based on Carroll’s poem, was available 
for streaming through May 23. 


3K 
THINGS 
Our old friends at Litographs.com have 


expanded their line to include puzzles, 
blankets, posters, tote bags, t-shirts, pil- 
lows, hoodies, and shower curtains with 
the entire text of Wonderland config- 
ured into Tenniel pictures! 


Sadly, due to postal restrictions, we 
cannot order the primary product of 
Brazil’s Wonderland Brewery, namely 
beer, but their store has some wonderful 
eponymous merch: caps, shirts, posters, 
etc. that can be sent anywhere in the 
world from wonderlandrj.company.site. 


Companion poker-sized playing card 
decks designed by Stephen W. Brandt 
and manufactured by USPCC (Bicycle) 
“feature flip-book style animation on 
the faces of each deck; Wonderland 
depicts Alice growing as a result of 
drinking from the DRINK ME bottle and 
Looking-Glass depicts Alice reaching to 
Humpty Dumpty during his great fall. 
This deck not only showcases the origi- 
nal illustrations by Sir John Tenniel but 
also contains customized pips designed 
from those within such illustrations. 
The backsides are stylized collections of 
objects found within the books, such as 
a key, a spoon, chess pieces, and knitting 
needles.” They can be ordered from 
vanishingincmagic.com. 


A set of Alice in Wonderland Playing 
Cards sporting 54 different Alice- 
themed images from original paintings 
by Dominic Murphy is available at 
www.dominicmurphyart.co.uk. 


Katia Fiorentino’s 2021 calendar: Katia 
is a talented artist, born in Italy and 
currently living in the UK. Her Alice’ 
Alphabet came out in 2014 as a limited 
edition of hand-screen-printed sets 

of illustrations, greeting cards, anda 
coloring book. On a visit to California 
two years ago she was struck by the 
realization that the twelve chapters of 


Scott Hilburn, The Argyle Sweater, August 10, 2020 


Looking-Glass would make excellent 
inspirations for the twelve months of 
the year, and has crafted a gorgeous 
calendar for 2021. The images are black- 
and-white, surreal, and dense, and the 
more you know about Looking-Glass 
the more you can see in them! 


PimpMyKeyboard’s “UnAlice” is a set 
of “dye-sublimated keycaps inspired by 
Alice in Wonderland. The spindly Vic- 
torian type is complemented nicely by 
illustrated function and meta keys fea- 
turing the White Rabbit, the Hookah- 
Smoking Caterpillar, and other usual 
suspects.’ Individual keycaps are also 
for sale; perhaps you'd like to put the 
White Rabbit falling down a hole over 
your “Esc” key. 


New Disney-inspired Alice dresses for 
toddlers are available at janieandjack. 
com. 


A set of five “Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland” coins issued by the West- 
minster Collection in the UK not only 
boasts hideous art, but claims the Mad 
Hatter said, “I am under no obligation 
to make sense to you,’ and the White 
Rabbit, “The hurrier I go, the behinder 
I get.” Nicely researched, people. 


we THEN WHEN PRINCE PHILLIP KiSSED ME 
AND BRoKE THECURSE, I AWoKE To THESE 
BEAUTIFUL, GREEN NORTHERN LIGHTS IN THE 

SKY! IT HAS, A NAME... OH, WHAT'S iT 
: CALLED?.. 


SS 
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